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Fred  Fearnot  and  “Old  Mystery” 

OH, 

The  Hermit  of  Spirit  Lake 


By  HAL  STANDISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

broker  Middleton’s  story. 

After  settling  their  business  affairs  at  Clearfield,  where 
Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  Olcott  had  also  experienced 
some  great  sport  playing  baseball  with  a  local  nine,  the 
boys  went  to  New  York. 

Fred  found  his  parents  aw’ay  from  home,  and  as  the}'' 
had  taken  Black  Mose  and  the  servants  with  them,  the 
Fearnot  mansion  in  Fifth  avenue  was  closed  up. 

However,  Fred  and  Terry  went  to  the  Belmont,  where 
they  had  splendid  rooms,  and  they  were  also  right  at 
the  Subway,  so  that  they  could  easily  get  down  to  Wall 
street  and  back. 

A  man  named  Conger  had  owed  Fred  quite  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  a  number  of  years. 

He  was  a  man  who  had  a  large  family,  and  as  Fred 
knew  that  he  had  had  hard  luck,  and  that  he  was  nat¬ 
urally  an  honest  man,  he  had  never  pressed  him  for  the 
amount. 

Conger  was  conscientious,  though,  and  he  wrote  Fred 
at  various  times  assuring  him  that  the  debt  was  not  for¬ 
gotten,  and  that  he  should  pay  him  some  day. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “I  feel  sorry  for  that  man  Conger. 
He  seems  to  be  absolutely  honest,  and  I  like  his  manly 
spirit.  He  owes  me  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  if  he  never 
pays  it  I  shall  not  feel  bad.” 

“Fred,  if  all  debtors  were  as  conscientious  I  should  feel 
like  receipting  the  account  against  them.” 

“Yes,  yes,  that  is  so!  If  I  thought  it  would  help 
Conger,  I  would  do  so,  but  it  is  not  yet  time  to  do  that.” 

But  on  the  occasion  of  their  present  visit  to  New 
York,  and  while  Fred  and  Terry  were  on  their  way  down¬ 
town,'  a  man  came  along  rapidly  behind  them  and  called 

out: 

“Mr.  Fearnot!  Mr.  Fearnot!” 

Fred  turned  in  surprise,  and  he  saw  Conger. 

“Jbdlo!  Hello!”  he  exclaimed.  “It  is  you,  Conger?” 

«Ye.-,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  see  you  for  several 


days,  Mr.  Fearnot.  I  have  not  forgotten  that  I  owe  you 
a  great  sum  of  money.” 

“All  right.  Conger.  I  suppose  you  have  come  to  tell 
me  that  you  can  pay  it.” 

“No,  I  have  not,  for  I  have  not  the  money.  But  I 
think  I  have  a  way  to  get  it.” 

“Oh-ho!  How  is  that?” 

With  that  Conger  drew  a  plan  from  his  pocket.  It  was 
covered  with  lines  and  figures.  He  opened  it  and  said: 

“Do  you  see  this?” 

“It  seems  to  be  a  plan  of  some  land.  Conger.” 

“It  is  the  survey  of  a  tract  of  land  at  a  place  called 
Oxford,  up  in  the  Superior  country.  There  are  fully 
a  thousand  acres  of  splendid  mineral  land  and  forest. 
My  Uncle  Calvin  Jones  died  last  month,  and  this  was 
my  share  of  his  estate.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “I  suppose  you  will  realize  some¬ 
thing  from  it.”  ' 

“Yes,  I  feel  sure  that  I  can,  but  I  haven;'t  a  sou 
marquee  to  take  me  out  there,  and  I  need  to  go  there 
and  establish  the  boundary  lines  and  sell  the  property.” 

Fred  was  very  much  interested,  and  he  looked  on  the 
map  and  saw  that  the  land  was  in  a  very  good  part  of 
the  country  and  was  apt  to  be  valuable. 

“Conger,”  he  said,  “I  believe  you  have  something  valu¬ 
able  here.  This  land  seems  to  be  in  the  Copper  Belt.” 

“It  is — it  is!  Oh,  I  am  very  sure  it  will  be  profitable 
and  perhaps  yield  me  enough  money  to  pay  you  what  I 
owe  you.”  ( 

Fred  was  much  struck  with  the  man’s  honesty  in  de¬ 
siring  to  pay  him,  and  he  said  : 

“Conger,  you  are  unlike  the  average  man,  wdio  don't 
worry  about  what  he  owes  others,  but  is  pretty  sure  to 
claim  all  that  is  coming  to  him.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  I  want  to  pay  my  debts  first,  and  then 
I  shall  feel  free  to  go  ahead  on  my  own  account.” 

“Well,  as  I  understand  it*  you  lack  the  money  to  go 
ahead  with  this  project  of  developing  your  land.” 

“Yes,  yes,  that  is  it.” 

“All  right.  If  you  will  come  to  the  house  to  see  me 
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to-night  we  will  talk  the  matter  over,  and  I  feel  sure  we 
v  ill  be  able  to  do  something  about  it.” 

Conger  was  greatly  pleased,  and  he  thanked  Fred  very 
warmly  and  then  went  on  his  way. 

Fred  and  Terrv  went  on  down  to  Wall  street. 

V 

They  talked  the  matter  over  on  the  way,  and  Fred 
declared : 

“On  my  word,  Terry,  Conger  has  interested  me,  and 
if  I  really  thought  the  land  was  valuable  I  would  stake 
him  enough  money  to  go  out  there  and  open  up  his 
claim.” 

“Well,  that  is  so,  Fred;  but  I  think  the  whole  trouble 
with  Conger  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  not  a  business 

man.” 

“By  George,  I  thought  of  that  myself.  Well,  we  will 
see  what  he  has  to  say  to-night.” 

When  Fred  and  Terry  reached  Wall  street  they  went 
in  to  see  their  old  friend,  Broker  Middleton.  The  genial 
broker  greeted  them  warmly,  but  he  seemed  to  he  strange¬ 
ly  depressed,  and  Fred  noticed  it. 

“It  does  seem  good  to  see  you  two  youths  back  in  Wall 
street,”  said  Middleton.  “I  do  hope  you  intend  to  stay 
a  while.” 

“To  the  contrary,  Middleton,  our  stay  will  be*  a  brief 
one.  We  cannot  afford  to  remain  idle,  and  we.  have 
thought  of  going  West.” 

“Great  Scott!  I  wish  I  could  go  With  you.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  am  just  about  worn  out  with  the  cares  and 
trials  of  a  hard  business  life.” 

“Well,  Middleton,  we  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have 
you  go;  and  I  do  think  it  would  do  you  good.” 

“Oh,  well,”  added  the  broker.  “It  is  of  no  use,  for 
I  am  too  deep  in  my  business  to  spare  the  time.  Then 
there  is  another  matter  that  has  worried  me  a  great 
deal.” 

With  that  Middleton  put  his  hand  in  his  desk  and 
drew  out  a  dirty,  soiled  bit  of  note  paper.  He  handed  it 
to  Fred. 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  gave  a  start  at  sight  of  it,  for 
there  was  a  Death’s  head  engraved  in  black  on  it  and. 
below  was  written  in  red  blood: 

“Deer  Sur:  We  ask  you  agen  fer  the  $10,000.  Must 
have  it  by  the  13th  of  the  month.  Leave  it  at  place 
named  in  other  notis  or  your  little  infant  boy  will  be 
taken  away  from  you  and  you  will  never  see  him  agen. 

“Per  Order,  The  Black  Circle.” 

Fred  whistled  softly  and  then  handed  the  paper  to 
Terry,  who  read  it  carefully  and  said : 

“Well,  I'll  be  hanged!  Do  you  think  this  is  a  genuine 
thing,  Middleton?” 

“I  certainly  do,”  said  Middleton.  “Detectives  guard 
my  house  night  and  day.  An  attempt  was  really  made 
last  week  to  kidnap  my  little  boy.  Mrs.  Middleton  is  in 
an  extremely  nervous  state  of  mind  over  it.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  wonder,”  said  Fred.  “It  is  a  terrifying 
warning,  but  the  scoundrels  should  be  caught  and  dealt 
with  by  law.” 

“Fearnot,  1  am  making  every  effort  to  accomplish  that, 
but  it  is  not  an  easy  matter.” 

“Oh,  I  suppose  so.  1  don’t  know  what  tho  country  Is 


coming  to.  There  are  a  very  great  number  of  murder¬ 
ous  secret  societies  which  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  It 
seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  a  way  to  deal  with  them.” 

“Well,”  said  Middleton,  “unless  these  fiends  are  really 
caught  and  dealt  with,  I  think  my  wife  will  lose  her 
health.  She  is  not  very  strong,  and  this  thing  acts  upon 
her  nerves  very  badly.” 

Fred  and  Terry  were  very  much  interested,  and  they 
asked  Middleton  a  good  many  questions.  The  broker 
was  in  a  highlv  nervous  state  of  mind  over  the  affair. 

Finally  Fred  said: 

“Middleton,  I  would  set  a  trap  for  the  villains.” 

“Oh,  they  are  too  sharp  for  that.  It  has  been  tried.” 

“Well,  they  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  go  at  large.  I 
am  getting  interested,  and  I  have  almost  a  mind  to  take 
the  matter  up.” 

“Fearnot,  if  you  will  do  that  I  shall  he  greatly  obliged, 
and  if  you  catch  the  scoundrels  I  will  be  your  debtor  for 
life,”  said  Middleton,  eagerly.  “I  believe  you  have  the 
ability  to  do  it,  too.” 

Terry  was  greatly  interested  also,  and  he  said : 

“By  George,  I  am  with  you.  Fred  and  me  will  corral 
the  kidnappers.  We  have  nothing  on  hand  at  present, 
and  this  would  give  us  a.  chance  for  a  little  fun.” 

Just  then  a  couple  of  brokers  walked  in.  They  had 
offices  in  the  same  building,  and  one  was  named  Holden 
and  the  other  Scott. 

They  knew  Fearnot  and  Olcott  and,  walking  up,  shook 
hands  with  them  warmly. 

“Well,  Fearnot,”  spoke  up  Holden,  “I  suppose  you 
have  come  down  here  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  once 
more  or  to  twist  the  bears  tail.” 

“I  am  not  down  here  for  speculation,  Holden,”  said 
Fred.  “Olcott  and  I  had  simply  come  down  to  pay  our 
respects  to  old  friends.” 

“Well,  we  are  glad  to  see  you,  and  we  wish  you  were 
back  in  Wall  street,  for  there  is  always  something  doing 
when  vou  are  here.” 

“Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  Holden.  We  would 
both  like  to  make  a  little  deal  in  the  market,  but  things 
seem  pretty  quiet.” 

“Oh  my,  yes!”  spokoiup  Broker  Scott.  “The.  only  kind 
of  business  that  seems  to  be  flourishing  just  now 'is  the 
blackmailing  and  kidnapping  business.” 

Middleton  and  Fred  and  Terry,  too,  looked  up,  and 
the  broker  asked : 


td 


scon,  wnax  ao  you  mean." 


f Goodness  gracious!  Don’t  you  knotf?  Didn’t  you 
read  the  morning  paper?'” 

“Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  haven’t  had  time  yet.” 

Oh,  1  see!  \\  ell,  you  will  find  a  very  thrilling  account 
in  one  column  of  the  kidnapping  of  a  millionaire's  child 
and  the  holding  of  it  for  ransom.  In  the  next  column 
is  the  story  oi  a  prominentlBrooklvn  man  who  was  black¬ 
mailed  for  forty  thousand  dollars.  Oh,  the  woods  are 
full  of  crooks  nowadavs.” 

Middleton  glanced  at  Fred  in  a  verv  comprel  ensive 

way.  Of  course  Broker  Scott  knew  nothing  of  Middle- 
ton's  experience. 

“Scott.”  said  Middleton,  “why  is  it  that  they  don’t 
catch  those  dark  scoundrels?” 

•Oh,  well,  they  are  very  powerful,  and  they  ha\e  a 
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<i\re:  system  which  the  police  cannot  contend  with.  Oh, 
the)  are  a  bad  lot,  and  it  will  get  s.o  had  by  and  by  that 
no  one's  life  is  safe.” 

1  red  and  Terry  listened  to  all  this,  and  they  were  very 
much  interested.  But  after  a  while  the  brokers  went 
out.  and  then  Middleton  turned  around  in  his  chair  and 
said: 


“Did  you  hear  that?” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred.  “It  is  certainly  a  pretty  bad  state 
of  affairs,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  police  would  get  busy.” 

“I  tell  you  the  police  can  do  nothing  with  them.  They 
are  powerless.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do.  Some¬ 
times  I  think  it  is  my  best  way  to  pay  the  ransom  and 
say  nothing  more  about  it.” 

“Middleton,  you  would  be  a  fool  to  do  that,  for  it 
would  not  end  the  matter.  They  would  simply  demand 
another  contribution  by  and  by.” 

“Well,  what  am  I  going  to  do?” 

“I  think  they  can  be  trapped,  and  if  you  care  to  follow 
my  directions,  I  will  almost  guarantee  to  do  it  for  you.” 

“Great  Scott!  I  will  follow  your  instructions  or  do 
anything.” 

“Very  good,”  said  Fred.  “Now,  here  is  my  plan.” 

With  that  Fred  advised  Middleton  to  open  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  kidnappers. 

In  fact  he  elaborated  a  careful  plan  by  which  it  was 
believed  the  scoundrels  could  be  trapped. 

“Middleton,”  said  Fred,  “I  realize  how  difficult  it  is 
going  to  be  to  trap  them,  but  I  think  it  can  be  done. 
Now,  they  ask  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  do 
they  not?” 

“Yes,  yes!”  assented  Middleton. 

“Very  good!  Take  that  amount  of  money  along  with 
you  and  pay  them.  Leave  the  rest  to  ^ 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Middleton.  “Is  not  that 
risky?  Suppose  they  get  away  with  it?” 

“That  is  just  what  you  want  them  to  do,  for  then  you 
will  have  the  crime  of  blackmailing  fastened  upon  them.” 

“Oh,  well,  yes,  I  suppose  so;  but  they  will  have  the 
ten  thousand  dollars.” 

“Not  so,  for  we  will  fool  them.  I  have  a  lot  of  green- 
goods  up  at  the  house  which  we  once-  captured  from  a 
gang  of  counterfeiters.  We  can  use  that,  and  if  they 
get  away  with  it  the  loss  will  be  nothing.” 

Middleton  was  delighted,  and  he  at  once  fell  in  with 
the  plan.  By  Fred’s  directions  he  easily  prepared  a 
message  to  the  blackmailers,  accepting  their  terms  and 
asking  their  representative  to  call  at  his  office  for  the 
money.  . 

““Fearnot,”  said  Middleton,  “they  will  never  do  that, 
for  they  will  be  afraid  of  a  trap.” 

“Of  course  they  won’t!”  laughed  Fred.  “I  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  that  they  will.  But  I’ll  tell  you  what  they  will  do. 
Thev  will  then  name  the  place  and  manner  in  which  the 
inoiiev  is  to  be  delivered,  and  we  will  do  the  rest.” 

Middleton  did  not  feel  (juite  cleqr  how  Fred  was  to 
do  this,  but  he  wrote  the  message,  and  it  was  sent.  Then 
l  ied  and  Terry  took  their  leave. 

On  the  way  uptown  they  talked  the  matter  over  very 
thoroughly  and  all  plans  were  made.  Fred  went  over 
to  the  house*  after  they  reached  the  hotel  and  got  ten 
thousand  dollar^  in  the  counterfeit  money.  ' 


It  was  a  splendid  counterfeit,  and  could  hardly  be  told 
from  the  real  thing.  *Fred  placed  it  in  a  package  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket. 

The  next  day  Fred  and  Terry  went  about  their  busi¬ 
ness,  but  in  the  evening  Broker  Middleton  came  over  to 
the  Hotel  Belmont. 

He  was  very  much  excited,  and  he  had  a  message  from 
the  Black  Circle,  which  read: 

“Deer  Sur:  You  are  just  in  time,  for  wee  had  all 
preparations  made  for  getting  the  boy.  Let  the  money 
be  brought  by  one  man  and  no  other  to  the  59th  street 
and  Broadway  gate  of  Central  Park  to-night  at  nine 
o’clock.  Our  agent  will  stand  by  the  gate-post.  Walk 
past  him  alone  and  hand  him  the  money.  Any  treachery 
will  mean  death.  Be  sure  and  come  alone. 

“Per  Order,  Black  Circle.” 

“All  right,”  chuckled  Fred.  “We  will  fix  matters  now. 
Let  me  have  that  message.  I  will  be  at  the  gate  at  nine 
o’clock.” 

“Fearnot,”  said  Middleton  in  a  mystified  way,  “I  may 
be  a  fool,  but  I  don’t  see  how  you  are  going  to  do  that.” 

“Don’t  you?”  said  Fred  in  his  quiet  way.  “Just  leave 
the  matter  to  us,  Middleton.” 

Fred  and  Terry  held  a  consultation,  and  they  decided 
on  their  plan  for  entrapping  the  kidnappers.  Of  course 
they  knew  that  the  gang  would  be  on  the  alert  and 
would  no  doubt  have  spies  and  guards  all  around,  but  they 
provided  for  this. 

Fred  was  determined  to  capture  the  villain  who  came 
after  the  money,  at  least. 

So  that  evening  at  nine  o’clock  Fred  and  Terry  quietly 
left  the  Hotel  Belmont.  They  were  slightly  disguised 
with  wigs  and  mustaches.  They  made  their  way  to  the 
Central  Park  entrance  and  leisurely  strolled  through  the 
gate.  * 

They  noticed  a  fellow  with  his  hat-brim  pulled  down 
over  his  eyes  standing  in  the  shadow,  and  Terry  said: 

“Fred,  there’s  our  man!” 

“I  guess  that’s  right,  Terry.  Let  us  go  right  along.” 

Other  people  passed  through  the  gate,  and  a  few  yards 
away  was  a  policeman.  Fred  and  Terry  passed  by  the 
waiting  kidnapper.  When  down  the  path  a  ways  and 
out  of  his  sight  Fred  turned  sharply  and  went  back. 

He  walked  in  closer  to  the  fellow  and  held  out  the 
package  of  counterfeit  money.  At  once  the  kidnapper 
moved  forward  and  without  a  word  took  it.  b 


CHAPTER  II 

FRED  AND  TERRY  OFF  FOR  THE  WEST. 

The  moment  the  kidnapper  took  the  money  he  started 
away  down  the  path  in  the  direction  in  which  Terry  had 
gone.  ' 

Fred,  of  course,  knew  it  would  not  do  to  follow  the 
fellow  openly,  so  he  turned  and  walked  over  to  the 
Columbus  statue. 

The  plan  worked  like  a  charm,  for  Terry  was  on  the 
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kidnapper's  track  in  a  moment,  tie  watched  him  cross 
the  d  riveway  some  distance  beyond,  and  two  other  men 
joined  him.  , 

“Oh-ho!”  muttered  Terry.  “Now  it’s  up  to  me  not  to 
lose  sight  of  those  scoundrels.” 

Terry  was  after  them  like  a  shadow.  He  followed 
the  three  crooks  until  they  came  out  by  an  upper  gate 
into  Central  Park  West.  They  then  crossed  into  a  side 
street  and,  passing  on  beyond  Columbus  avenue,  they 
paused  before  a  door. 

They  stood  there  a  few  moments  and  looked  around 
cautiously.  Then  they  passed  in  through  the  door. 

Terry  walked  slowly  past,  and  he  saw  it  was  the  en¬ 
trance  to  a  flat  house.  He  stepped  into  the  vestibule 
and  looked  at  the  name-plates. 

Of  course  this  told  him  nothing,  but  he  pressed  the 
button  under  one  of  the  names  and  the  door  opened  into 
the  hall. 

Terry  walked  in,  and  just  then  he  saw  a  man  going 
into  an  apartment  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 

It  was  one  of  the  kidnappers. 

“Well,”  muttered  Terry,  “1  believe  we  have  run  the 
fox  to  his  hole.  Now  it  is  a  question  how  to  get  him 
out.” 

Terry  went  along  silently  to  the  door  and  listened.  He 
heard  the  murmur  of  voices.  Of  course  he  knew  that 
the  whole  gang  was  beyond  that  door. 

Terry  had  made  all  plans  with  Fred,  and  he  knew  what 
to  do.  Of  course  he  could  do  nothing  single-handed,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  get  help. 

Terry  had  run  the  game  to  its  lair.  He  now  decided 
to  go  back  and  find  Fred. 

So  he  left  the  place  and  started  back  for  Columbus 
Circle  at  full  speed.  When  he  got  there  Fred  was  still 
standing  by  the  Columbus  statue,  as  had  been  arranged. 

“Hello!”  shouted  Fred.  “What  luck,  Terry?” 

“Fred,  I  have  tracked  them  to  their  den.” 

“Do  you  mean  it?” 

“I  do.” 

“That  is  splendid.  Tell  me  about  it.” 

Terry  told  all  about  his  experiences  and  how  he  had 
found  the  lair  of  the  gang.  Fred  at  once  said : 

“We  must  go  up  there  and  surround  the  house  with 
the  police  and  bag  the  game.” 

It  didn’t  take  Fred  long  to  call  an  officer,  and  a  hurry 
call  was  sent  in.  A  patrol  wagon  arrived  with  a  dozen 
officers,  and  then  Fred  and  Terry  got  in  it  with  the 
police. 

They  drove  to  within  a  block  of  the  flat  house.  The 
officers  then  got  out  and  rushed  forward.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  the  house  was  surrounded. 

Then  Fred  led  a  number  of  the  officers  into  the  place. 
They  approached  the  door  of  the  flat  and  Fred  rapped 
upon  it. 

At  first  there  was  no  answer  and  the  hum  of  voices 
beyond  ceased.  Then  a  gruff  voice  said: 

“Who  is  there?” 

“A  friend.”  answered  Fred. 

“No  friends  are  wanted.  Co  on  about  your  business.” 

“Open  the  door!” 

“No,  we  will  not.  Go  on  and  mind  your  business  or 
there  will  be  trouble.  Get  out  of  here!” 


Fred  then  waited  no  longer,  but  he  drew  buck  and, 
throwing  his  weight  against  the  door,  drove  it  in.  It 
went  in  with  a  smash,  and  then  a  strange  sight  was  re¬ 
vealed. 

Seated  at  a  table  were  half  a  dozen  foreign-looking 
men.  On  the  table  was  a  pile  of  the  counterfeit  bills  and 
a  pack  of  cards. 

The  men  were  villainous  looking,  and  they  sprung  up 
and  glared  at  Fred  savagely.  One  of  them  pulled  a  re¬ 
volver  and  started  forward  to  attack  Fred. 

But  Fred  was  too  quick,  for  like  lightning  he  darted 
forward  and  kicked  over  the  table.  Also  turning  on  a 
couple  of  the  men,  he  knocked  them  down  with  well- 
directed  blows. 

His  appearance  and  that  of  the  police  carried  conster¬ 
nation  among  the  kidnapping  gang,  and  they  were  only 
too  glad  to  make  a  bolt  for  the  back  door.  But  when 
they  emerged  they  ran  into  the  hands  of  a  special  detail 
of  officers. 

They  were  at  once  seized  and  made  prisoners.  One  of 
them  fought  savagely,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  got  away,  but 
he  was  clubbed  into  submission  and  handcuffs  were  placed 
upon  him. 

The  sergeant  of  police  who  led  the  squad  at  once  recog¬ 
nized  the  men  as  very  dangerous  and  desperate  'crooks, 
and  he  said : 

“This  is  one  of  the  best  hauls  that  has  been  made  for 
a  long  time.  These  men  are  crooks  of  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  character,  and  it  is  worth  a  good  deal  to  capture 
them.” 

In  the  flat  there  was  found  a  great  quantity  of  in¬ 
criminating  evidence  to  show  that  the  crooks  were  very 
bad  and  desperate  men.  All  the  paraphernalia  and  books 
of  the  deadly  Secret  society  of  the  Black  Circle  were 
found,  and  also  a  number  of  dynamite  bombs  and  infernal 
machines  to  prove  that  the  villains  were  anarchists  as 
well. 

They  were  at  once  taken  to  Police  Headquarters  and 
locked  up. 

Of  course  the  newspapers  came  out  with  a  very  thrill¬ 
ing  account  of  the  capture  of  the  band  of  the  Black 
Circle,  and  much  credit'  was  given  Fearnot  and  Olcott 
for  having  captured  them. 

When  Broker  Middleton  heard  of  it  all  he  was  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world,  for  he  knew  now  that  his 
little  boy’s  life  was  safe. 

He  fairly  embraced  Fred,  and  declared  he  was  his 
greatest  benefactor,  saying: 

“Fearnot,  I  shall  never  forget  you  for  this,  for  if  they 
had  succeeded  in  stealing  away  our  baby  boy,  I  think 
my  wife  would  have  died  and  I  would  have  gone  insane.” 

But  Fred  and  Terry  had  by  this  time  settled  up  all 
their  business  affairs  in  New  York,  and  they  were  cast¬ 
ing  about  for  something  to  do. 

Terry  wanted  to  go  West,  but  Fred  said : 

“I  don  t  know  wflat  we  can  do  out  there.  Terry.  We 
might  buy  a  new  ranch  or  locate  a  new  gold  claim,  but 
you  know  that  we  must  take  Evelyn  with  us  if  we  go,  for 
we  gave  her  our  promise  to  do  so.” 

“Oh,  yes,  that’s  so.’*  assented  Terry.  “I  don't  object 
to  having  sis  along,  1  am  sure,  but  we  will  have  to  decide 
where  to  go.” 


Just  then  a  servant  came  to  the  door  of  their  room 
vita  a  card.  It  was  Conger,  and  Fred  exclaimed: 

“  1  ^rn\  it  is  Conger,  and  he  wants  to  see  us,  no  doubt, 
about  that  land  up  in  the  Superior  country.” 


“All  right,  Fred,  let  us  see  him.  I  am  interested  in 
t::.it  a  If  air  myself  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him.” 

^  ith  that  Fred  told  the  servant  to,  show  Conger  up. 
In  a  few  moments  he  entered  the  room.  lie  had  a  very 
much  worried  appearance,  and  he  said : 

‘Air.  hearnot,  I  was  not  able  to  call  on  you  that  night 
a-  you  requested,  for  other  matters  claimed  my  atten- 
tion.  ’ 


“Oh,  all  right,  Conger.  How  did  you  come  out  in  your 
copper  land  affair?” 

“That  is  just  what  I  want  to  see  you  about.  I  have 
really  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  over  the  matter,  and 
I  think  you  can  help  me  out.” 

"Well,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so,”  declared  Fred.  He 
then  asked  Conger  what  the  trouble  was,  and  Conger 
told  a  very  strange  story. 

"Fearnot,  I  own  this  land,  and  my  title  is  perfectly 
clear.  It  is  no  doubt  in  the  Copper  Belt  and  of  very 
great  value,  but  no  one  has  as  yet  opened  up  that  region, 
which  is  very  wild.  They  say  that  wild  animals  of  all 
kinds  may  be  shot  there,  and  that  th4  place  has  never 
really  been  explored.  However,  this  would  be  all  right 
if  it  were  not  for  the  superstitious  Hears  of  the  natives 
regarding  Spirit  Lake.  This  is  quite  a  beautiful,  though 
small,  lake  in  the  heart  of  the  woods,  and  my  land 
borders  upon  it.  You  can’t  hire  a  native  up  there  to  go 
anywhere  near  Spirit  Lake  on  account  of  their  super¬ 
stitious  fear  of  the  place,  for  they  fully  believe  that  hob¬ 
goblins  and  evil  spirits  haunt  the  place.” 

Fred  and  Terry  also  were  very  much  interested,  and 
Fred  said: 

"Conger,  that  is  a  very  strange  and  interesting  story, 
I  must  say.  I  think,  though,  that  it  is  a  matter  easily 
settled,  for  you  could  take  men  up  there  from  here  who 
would  have  no  fear  of  the  place.” 

“Oh,  say,  that  has  been  tried  but  without  success.” 

Fred  was  surprised,  and  he  asked  Conger  liow  that 
could  be. 

"Well,”  resumed  Conger,  “it  is  a  fact  that  there  are 
peculiar  supernatural  manifestations  about  Spirit  Lake, 
and  strange  sights  have  been  witnessed  there.  Spectre 
forms  have  been  seen  to  rise  from  the  water  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  and  several  of  the  men  hired  to  go  there  have 
been  found  dead  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  with  very 
peculiar  marks  upon  their  bodies.  So,  you  see,  if  you 
take  men  up  there  from  here  or  elsewhere  they  very  soon 
become  fearful  of  the  place  and  they  will  not  stay  there.” 

“Great  Scott!”  said  Terry.  "It  is  easy  enough  to 
understand  that,  for  no  doubt  it  is  a  deep  game  of  same- 
one  who  does  not  want  the  place  encroached  upon.  I’ll 
bet  you’ll  find  some  gang  of  counterfeiters  or  crooks  who 
are  holding  a  rendezvous  up  there  and  are  afraid  they 
will  be  discovered.” 

“Do  you  think  that  likely,  Mr.  Olcott?” 

“I  certainly  do.  In  fact,  I  would  be  willing  to  wager 
that  it  is  the  case.” 

“J  think  that  is  a  likely  explanation,”  put  in  Fred. 


Conger  was  very  much  distressed,  and  he  bowed  his  face 
in  his  hands  and  said : 

"I  don’t  believe  there  is  any  luck  for  me.  I  thought 
that  I  could  open  up  this  land  and  realize  enough  from 
it  to  pay  you  what  1  owe  you,  Mr.  Fearnot.  But  it  seems 
now  that  it  is  to  be  of  no  value  at  all  to  me,  and  that  I 
can  do  nothing  with  it.” 

"Nonsense,  Conger!  It  seems  to  me  all  the  more  like¬ 
ly  that  it  is  a  valuable  property,  and  that  you  will  be  able 
to  realize  a  large  fortune  from  it.  It  is  possible  that 
someone  knows  its  value,  and  this  is  a  trick  to  keep 
anyone  from  opening  up  the  property  so  that  they  may 
some  time  secure  it  themselves  for  a  very  small  sum.” 

"Goodness  gracious!”  said  the  poor  man.  "All  this 
may  be  true,  Mr.  Fearnot,  but  what  am  I  going  to  do, 
when  I  have  not  the  money  or  means  to  go  up  there  and 
do  all  Ais?”  , 

"See  here.  Conger,”  said  Fred  in  a  very  kindly  way, 
"you  are  worrying  about  the  ten  thousand  dollars  you 
owe  me.” 

"Well,  I  do  want  to  pay  you.” 

"Oh,  well,  don’t  let  that  worry  you  any  more  now. 
You  have  interested  -me  in  this  matter,  and  I  have  a 
proposition  to  make.  Olcott  and  I  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  investigate  this  affair,  and  I  declare,  if 
you  want  to  put  the  matter  in  our  hands,  we  will  consider 
the  feasibility  of  paying  a  trip  to  Spirit  Lake  and  look 
over  your  land  and  see  what  can  be  done  to  develop  it, 
and  also  I  can  tell  you  we  will  promise  to  lay  the  ghosts 
that  are  said  to  abound  up  there.” 

Conger  became  very  much  excited,  and  he  jumped  up 
and  grabbed  Fred’s  hand,  saying: 

"God. bless  you,  Fearnot!  Do  you.  mean  that?” 

"Yes,  yes;  I  mean  every  word  of  it.” 

“Then  I  can  only  say  that  I  will  be,  overjoyed  to  leave 
everything  to  you  and  trust  in  your  sagacity  and  your 
ability  to  settle  it  all  up.  You  are  very  kind  to  me.” 

"That  is  all  right,  Conger.  You  have  interested  me 
greatly  in  the  matter.  If  you  will  turn  your  surveys  and 
plans  over  to  me  and  prepare  to  travel,  we  will  all  three 
of  us  start  for  Spirit  Lake  to-morrow.” 

Conger  was  so  delighted  that  he  sprung  up  and  paced 
the  room  excitedly.  He  was  certainly  very  happy,  and  he 
declared  it  made  him  feel  like  a  new  man. 

Terry  was,  of  course,  in  perfect  accord  with  Fred’s 
plan,  and  he  said : 

"Fred,  that  settles  the  question  of  what  we  are  to  do 
for  excitement,  for  I  guess  we  will  find  plenty  of  it  up 
there.” 

Fred  asked  Conger  if  it  was  really  a  wild  region  and 
i  f  there  was  game,  and  he  added : 

"Conger,  we  will  take  along  our  Winchesters.  Before 
we  return  we  will  have  solved  the  mystery  of  Spirit 
Lake.” 

Conger  took  his  leave  later  in  a  very  happy  frame  of 
mind,  and  he  promised  to  be  on  hand  on  the  morrow, 
ready  to  start  for  the  Northwest. 

Fred  and  Terry  went  out  and  made  their  preparations 
to  leave  New  York.  They  made  a  number  of  calls,  closed 
up  business  affairs  and  procured  such  things  as  they 
deemed  it  necessary  to  take. 

Fred  wired  Evelyn,  and  Terry  wrote  a  letter  to  Mary, 
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baying  that  they  were  just  starting  for  the  Lake  Superior 
country,  but  would  hope  to  return  before  long. 

The  more  the  two  boys  thought  on  the  matter  the 
better  satisfied  they  became  that  it  offered  them  a  splen- 
did  chance  for  some  excitement  and  sport. 

"Fred,”  said  Terry,  "I  hear  tffat  it  is  a  great  country 
up  there  for  bear  and  wolves.  We  will  certinly  have 
some  sport.” 

They  got  out  their  Winchesters  and  cleaned  them  up 
and  also  their  revolvers  and  hunting-knives.  These  they 
packed  in  a  trunk,  and  before  ten  o’clock  that  night  had 
all  in  readiness. 

Then  they  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly,  as  two 
•  healthy  youths  would  be  likely  to  do,  getting  up  early 
the  next  morning. 

They  meant  to  take  a  train  for  the  West  at  ten  o’clock. 

At  a  little  after  nine  Conger  appeared  all  ready  for 
the  trip.  He  was  in  fine  spirits,  and  greatly  elated  to 
think  that  his  property  interests  were  to  be  settled  at 

last. 

Then  they  went  over  to  the  depot  in  a  cab,  carrying 
a  trunk  with  them.  Soon  they  were  aboard  the  train 
and  rolling  out  of  the  city. 

"Good-by  to  dear  old  New  York,”  said  Terry,  gaily,  as 
he  looked  out  of  the  car  window.  "It  is  the  best  city 
in  the  world.” 

"That’s  right,”  assented  Fred.  "There  is  only  one 
New  York,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  is  my 
native  place.” 

"Fearnot,”  said  Conger,  "I  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
and  of  course  I  think  that  is  a  fine  city.” 

"Oh,  yes,”  said  Fred.  "The  Quaker  City  is  all  right, 
but,  you  know,  people  who  live  in  New  York  are  apt  to 
think  it  a  little  bit  slow.” 

"Well,  that  is  a  theatrical  joke,”  protested  Conger. 
"It  is  largely  owing  to  the  provincial  view  of  you  New 
Yorkers.” 

"Oh,  here,  Conger,  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  most 
provincial  cities  in  the  world.  People  who  are  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  society  are  apt  to  believe  themselves  the  elect 
of  the  world,  and  that  there  is  no  other  place  on  earth 
but  Philadelphia.  That  is  a  very  great  mistake.” 

"Fearnot,  it  is  just  the  same  in  every  city.  Locality 
establishes  prejudices,  and  the  people  are  slow  to  give 
them  up.” 

"That  is  where  a  traveled  person  has  the  advantage 
over  others,”  said  Fred.  "They  are  free  from  prejudices, 
and  can  see  the  good  and  the  bad  in  every  place.” 

Conger  admitted  this  was  true.  The  train  bowled  on 
at  great  speed,  and  they  fell  to  watching  the  beautiful 
scenery  from  the  car  windows. 

"Say,”  said  Terry,  "this  is  a  great  country.  Look  at 
this  region.  It  was  once  wild  and  lawless,  where  the 
Indian  and  the  wild  beast  roamed  undisturbed.  But  now 
it  is  all  settled  with  beautiful  homes  and  villages,  and 
the  houses  of  industry  are  everywhere.  It  seems  a  won¬ 
derful  thing.” 

"See  here,  Terry,”  laughed  Fred,  "what  has  made  you 
so  philosophical  all  at  once?” 

"You  don't  call  that  philosophy,  but  retrospect,”  de- 
.elared  Terry. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TAMING  A  YOUNG  BULLY. 

They  went  to  Buffalo  and  thence  to  Toronto.  Thence 
they  took  a  branch  railroad  to  Nipissing  Junction,  where 
they  would  strike  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  go  thence  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  Superior  country. 

When  they  reached  Toronto  they  lingered  for  a  day  to 
look  over  that  beautiful  Canadian  city. 

Then  they  boarded  a  train  for  Nipissing  Junction. 
Going  north  they  witnessed  the  wonderful  development 
of  the  country,  and  Conger  said: 

"Really  very  few  people  in  the  States  realize  how 
Canada  has  moved  on  in  the  march  of  progress  in  the 
last  fifteen  years.  I  can  recall  the  Dominion  twenty 
years  ago,  when  trade  was  stagnant  and  condition^  very 
much  different.” 

"Conger,”  said  Fred,  "the  American  continent  at  pres¬ 
ent  leads  the  world  in  its  development  and  its  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  a  great  empire  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.” 

The  further  north  the  train  went,  of  course,  the  wilder 
the  region  and  the  more  primitive  the  people  who  were 
seen  at  the  stations  or  who  boarded  the  train. 

Terry  remarked  upon  this  fact,  and  he  said : 

"There  is  an  element  of  the  savage  in  every  man’s 
breast,  and  the  nearer  you  come  to  the  wildness  of  nature 
the  stronger  the  instinct  becomes.  By  George,  I  can  feel 
in  my  bones  that  1  would  like  to  shake  off  these  gar¬ 
ments  of  civilization  and  get  right  out  into  the  woods 
there  and  be  an  Indian.”  , 

"Oh,  well,  Terry,”  laughed  Fred.  “It  is  not  necessary 
for  you  to  do  that  to  realize  your  ambition.” 

"Shut  up,  Fred.  You  know  I  don’t  mean  that  kind 
of  an  Indian.  You  always  have  to  spoil  every  little  bit  of 
sentiment  I  develop.” 

"Good  Lord!  Fancy  you  indulging  in  sentiment! 
Terry,  you  pain  me.” 

Terry  made  a  playful  blow  at  Fred,  for  he  knew  well 
enough  that  he  was  alluding  to  the  really  savage  instinct 
in  Terry’s  bosom  which  was  keenly  developed  when  he 
got  into  a  fight.  It  was  a  fact  that  Olcott  had  a  heart 
as  warm  and  tender  as  that  of  a  woman,  but  in  strife  with 
an  enemy  he  was  as  merciless  and  cruel  as  the  veriest 
savage. 

He  had  been  known  to  beat  a  helpless  opponent  to  a 
point  beyond  reason,  and  oftentimes  but  for  Fred's  inter-  - 
ference  he  might  have  killed  him.  He  was  quick  to 
avenge  an  insult,  but  he  would  right  a  wrong  just  as 
quick. 

Fred,  on  the  other  hand,  was  rather  inclined  to  be 
merciful  even  to  softness,  though  he  was  brave  as  a  lion, 
and  in  defence  of  a  principle  he  would  fight  to  the 
death. 

The  two  youths  were  therefore  sufficiently  in  contrast 
so  far  as  their  natures  went  to  make  ideal  chums.  Thev 
seldom  quarreled,  though  it  might  be  said  that  Fred 
was  really  the  physical  and  mental  superior  of  Terry,  and 
Olcott  was  wise  enough  to  realize  the  fact,  though  his 
pride  possibly  would  not  allow  him  to  openly  admit  it. 
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In  due  time  the  train  reached  Nipissing  Junction. 
Here  it  became  necessary  to  wait  a  couple  of  hours  for 
the  Canadian  Pacific  train. 

hred  and  Terry  strolled  up  and  down  the  platform  for 
a  while,  but  finally  they  saw  a  couple  of  boys  coming 
along  with  fishing-rods. 

_  c*  / 

1  red  stopped  the  boys  and  asked  them .  where  they 
were  steins:: 

O  o 

‘‘Mister/-  said  one  of  the  boys,  who  looked  like  a  young 
V  ?  "  ^t  's  none  of  your  business.” 

“That  may  be  true,”  said  Fred,  quietly;  “but  I  asked 
you  a  respectful  question,  and  it  called  for  a  civil  an¬ 
swer.  You  gave  me  a  saucy  reply.” 

“Mister,  I  ain’t  supposed  to  tell  you  where  I  am  go¬ 
ing.” 


“Of  course  not,  and  I  advise  you  to  go  right  on  your 
way,  for  I  don’t  care  to  talk  with  rude  or  saucy  boys.” 

But  the  other  little  fellow  now  spoke  up : 

“Mister,  my  name  is  James  Harley,  and  his  name  is 
Thomas  Lane.  We  are  going  fishing  to  the  creek.  My 
mother  always  taught  me  to  be  respectful  to  my  elders.” 

“James,”  said  Fred,  “1  am  glad  to  hear  you  say' that, 
for  there  is  a  chance  for  boys  who  obey  their  mother.” 

The  little  fellow  looked  pleased,  and  he  made  a  very 
nice  bow.  The  other  boy  had  walked  sullenly  away,  and 
now  he  called  out: 

“Aw,  say!  Come  on,  Lemons!  Let  the  rich  bloke 
alone.” 

James  now  turned  and  joined  his  companion,  and  they 
walked  awa}r.  Fred  said: 

“On  my  word,  that  is  a  very  nice-mannered  little  boy. 
The  other  boy  was  rude  and  saucy  and  needs  a  good 
lesson.” 


“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “it  is  my  opinion  he  is  a  young 
bully  in  school.  He  nee^s  training.  I  have  seen  such 
boys  get  a  good  thrashing  and  then  turn  around  and 
become  better  bovs  for  it.” 

“Oh,  yes,  and  he’ll  get  it,  too.  Let  us  follow  them  and 
see  if  they  have  any  luck  fishing.” 

It  was  only  a  few  steps  to  the  creek,  and  Fred  and 
Terry  knew  they  could  easily  hear  the  train  whistle  and 
they  could  not  miss  it.  So  they  strolled  along  behind 
the  boys  leisurely. 

But  when  they  reached  the  creek  they  saw  two  other 
boys  sitting  on  the'  little  bridge  fishing. 

They  had  a  string  of  fine  bass,  too,  as  could  be  seen. 

The  boy  named  James  Harley  stopped  and  said: 

“Oh,  sat,  Tom,  they’ve  got  our  fishing  place.  We  had 
better  go  down  to  the  next  bridge.” 

“Not  on  your  life,”  growled  the  young  bully.  “See 
me  put  them  out  of  that  all  right.” 

With  that  he  walked  up  in  a  domineering  way  and 
sung  out: 

“Say,  you  young  kids,  get  out  of  here,  for  this  is  our 
fishing  place.  Do  you  hear?” 

One  of  the  boys  on  the  bridge  was  a  cripple,  but  the 
other  boy  was  a  handsome-faced,  clean-built  lad,  and 
he  looked  up  and  said : 

“Torn  Lane,  you  don’t  own  this  bridge,  I  guess,  and 
we  earne  here  first.  You  can  go  down  to  the  next  bridge.” 

“Ob,  can  I?”  sneered  the  young  bully.  “That  is  the 
way  you 'look  at  it,  but  I  don’t.” 


With  that  he  reached  down  and  caught  the  little  crip¬ 
pled  boy  by  the  collar  and  yanked  him  from  his  seat. 
The  little  fellow  cried  out  with  pain. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Terry,  starting  forward. 
“The  young  coward  mustn’t  pick  on  that  little  helpless 
boy.” 

“Hold  on,  Terry,”  said  Fred.  “Let  them  alone,  for 
we  are  going  to  see  some  fun  here  now.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,  keep  your  eye  on  the  crippled  boy’s  companion. 
I  tell  you  he  can  hold  his  own.” 

The  handsome-faced  boy  with  the  slender  athletic 
figure  now  started  up,  and  the  next  moment  he  darted 
forward,  dealing  the  young  bully  a  blow  in  the  neck  that 
staggered  him  and  caused  him  to  relax  his  hold  on  the 
little  cripple. 

The  bully  turned  with  amazement  and  wrath. 

“See  here,  you,  did  you  hit  me?”  he  snarled. 

“Yes,  I  did,  and  I’ll  hit  you  again  if  you  dare  to  hurt 
him.  He  is  a  lame  boy,  and.  you  are  a  coward  to  tackle 
him.” 

“Oh,  thunder!”  snarled  the  bully.  “You  want  a  lick¬ 
ing.” 

“No,”  said  the  manly  little  fellow.  “I  don’t  want  a 
licking,  but  you’ll  get  one  if  you  don’t  look  out.” 

“Maybe  you  think  you  can  lick  me?”  sneered  Tom. 

“1  don’t  know  whether  I  can  or  not,  but  I’ll  do  my 
best.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  eat  you  up!  I’ll  blacken  your  eyes  for  you.” 

Fred  and  Terry  had  been  watching  the  whole  affair, 
but  now  the  little  fellow  who  was  defending  the  crippled 
boy  saw  them,  and  he  stepped  back  in  a  bashful  way  as 
if  he  thought  they  would  interfere.  But  Fred  called 
out : 

“My  little  fellow,  don’t  you  fear  that  young  ruffian. 
You  did  just  right  in  defending  the  little  chap,  and  he 
is  a  coward  to  have  laid  hands  on  him.”  . 

“Mister,”  said  the  boy,  “he  is  very  lame.  And  while 
I  don’t  like  to  fight,  I  couldn’t  see  him  abused.” 

“Of  course  not,  and  you  are  perfectly  right.  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  could  thrash  him,. anyway,  and  that  is  certainly 
what  he  deserves.” 

With  that  the  young  bully  began  to  make  saucy  and 
abusive  remarks  to  Fred  and  Terry,  and  to  tell  them 
that  they  had  no  business  to  interfere. 

“I’m  going  to  blacken  his  eyes  for  him,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Fred,  who  felt  sure  that  the  boy  could 
lick  the  bully,  “I  will  promise  not  to  interfere  if  you 
fight  fair.” 

“I  alwavs  fight  fair.” 

“All  right.  I  am  going  to  see  that  you  do.”  Then 
Fred  asked  the  manly  boy  his  name,  and  he  said  it  was 
Joseph  Lake. 

“All  right,  Joseph,”  said  Fred.  “Are  you  afraid  of 
this  fellow?” 

“Mister,  T  am  not.  I  believe  I  can  lick  him,  too.” 

“All  right.  If  he  attacks  you,  I  will  see  that  you  get 
fair  play.” 

The  young  bully  had  pulled  off  his  coat  and  rolled  up 
his  sleeves,  for  it  was  pretty  plain  that  he  wanted  to 
fight,  and  he  foolishly  fancied  he  could  give  Joseph  a 
thrashing. 
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Terry  was  tickled  to  death  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
the  bully  get  his  colors  lowered,  and  he  was  so  confident 
tliis  would  be  they  case  that  he  said: 

‘‘Fred,  he  will  lick  that  young  Turk  to  a  standstill.  I 
don't  believe  in  encouraging  boys  to  fight,  but  here  is  a 
case  that  seems  justifiable." 

“That’s  right,  Terry.  It  will  be  a  valuable  lesson  to 
the  young  ruffian.” 

Tom  now  had  his  coat  off  and  his  sleeves  rolled  up, 
and  Joseph  stood  with  his  fists  clenched,  though  he  didn’t 
pull  off  his  coat. 

“Oh,  here!”  sneered  the  young  bully.  “Aren’t  you 
going  to  strip?” 

“I  don’t  have  to,”  said  Joseph  very  coolly.  “I  am 
ready.” 

“Oh,  you  are,  eh?”  and  the  young  bully  aimed  a  vicious 
swing  at  him.  Then  something  happened. 

The  swing  missed,  and  as  he  came  in  close  Joseph  very 
neatly  planted  his  right  fist  on  the  bully’s  nose.  It 
brought  the  claret  and  made  him  stagger. 

Tom  was  dumfounded,  and  he  stopped  an  instant  to 
wipe  away  the  blood.  He  was  then  furious,  and  he 
rushed  again  at  his  young  opponent. 

But  Joseph  didn’t  get  out  of  his  way  an  inch,  but 
stood  right  up  and  parried  every  blow,  and  suddenly,  see¬ 
ing  an  opening,  he  shot  one  over  into  the  bully’s  right 
eve  and  blackened  it. 

Terry  gave  a  whoop  of  delight,  and  the  little  cripple 
called  out  with  joy  while  the  other  boy  clapped  his  hands. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  exuberantly,  “that  fellow  has 
science,  and  he  can  whip  that  bully  to  a  standstill.  He 
has  his  goat  already.” 

In  fact,  this  seemed  apparent,  for  now  the  young 
coward  began  to  draw  away  and  swing  his  arms  wildly, 
being  afraid  to  come  in  close  to  Joseph.  Finally  Joseph 
said :  • 

“Do  you  want  to  stop  now?  I  see  you  don’t  want  to 
fight.”  v 

That  made  the  young  bully  mad,  and  he  took  a  last 
chance  at  hitting  his  little  opponent,  and  he  rushed  in 
furiously. 

That  was  just  what  Joseph  wanted,  and  he  went 
through  his  guard  and  smashed  him  in  the  face  and  the 
chest,  sending  him  over  on  his  back.  That  ended  it,  for 
all  the  fight  was  taken  out  of  the  young  bully.  He  got 
up  and  slunk  away,  pretty  badly  used  up. 

Instantly  Fred  and  Terry  went  up  and  shook  hands 
with  Joseph  and  congratulated  him  on  his  good  pluck, 
and  they  told  him  that  he  was  in  the  right. 

“Joseph.”  said  Fred,  “right  always  wins  over  might. 
You  gave  that  fellow  the  best  lesson  of  his  life.” 

“Mister,  T  don’t  like  to  fight,  but  I  couldn’t  see  him 
abuse  little  Arthur  here.” 

“You  did  just  right,  and  you  are  a  splendid  boxer. 
Now  tell  me  what  kind  of  fish  you  are  catching.” 

“We  have  caught)  some  very  fine  bass.” 

lie  showed  Fred  and  Terry  the  fine  string  of  fish  he 
had.  They  saw  that  he  was  a  very  manly  little  fellow, 
and  they  learned  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  poor  widow 
who  lived  near. 

Joseph  asked  them  where  they  were  going,  and  when 


Fred  .said  they  were  going  to  Spirit  Lake  the  little  fel¬ 
low’s  eyes  opened  wide,  and  he  said: 

“Oh  my!  I  hope  you  will  not  go  there,  for  it  is  a 
very  bad  place.  My  father  was  killed  there.” 

“Joseph,  is  that  true?” 

“Yes,  yes!  He  went  up  there  to  work  in  the  woods, 
but  he  was  found  dead  one  morning  down  by  the  lake. 
Thev  do  sav  the  lake  is  haunted,  and  it  is  a  very  bad 
place.” 

Fred  was  very  much  astonished,  and  he  looked  at 
Terry.  He  then  asked  the  little  fellow  other  questions. 
Just  then,  though,  the  train  whistle  was  heard,  and  Fred 
and  Terry  had  to  leave. 

Fred  gave  little  Joseph  a  dollar,  and  then  he  and  Terry 
hastened  away.  When  they  got  to  the  station  they  join¬ 
ed  Conger  and  got  aboard  the  train. 

FredHhen  told  Conger  about  the  boy  Joseph’s  story, 
and  he  said :  . 

“Oh,  yes!  I  remember  the  boy’s  father  well.  He  was 
one  of  the  Spirit  Lake  victims.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “it  seems  to  me  that  affairs  up  to 
Spirit  Lake  are  in  a  pretty  bad  way,  and  it  must  be  a 
dangerous  locality.” 

“Fearnot,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  deviltry  up 
there,  and  we  will  see  for  ourselves,  I  guess.  1*  do  hope 
nothing  will  happen  to  us.” 

Fred  and  Terry  were  more  interested  than  ever  now, 
for  they  saw  that  there  was  a  promise  of  very  much  of 
a  thrilling  character.  They  talked  the  matter  over  and 
reached  but  one  conclusion,  and  this  was  that  there  was 
a  band  of  desperadoes  at  the  lake  who  were  murderous 
and  tricky,  and  the  ghostly  manifestations  witnessed 
there  were  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  people  away 
from  the  place. 

For  what  purpose,  though,  remained  to  be  seen. 

■The  train  sped  on,  and  in  due  time  they  reached  a 
point  on  the  railroad  called  Forest  Grove.  Here  they 
disembarked,  and  Spirit  Lake,  Conger  declared,  was  but 
forty  miles  south  toward  Lake  Superior. 

“We  shall  have  to  go  afloat  for  a  part  of  the  distance,” 
he  said.  “The  rest  of  the  way  by  canoe.” 

Just  a  little  ways  from  Forest  Grove  thev  came  to 
the  banks  of  the  Green  River,  and  here  a  canoe  was  pro-' 
cured  at  a  trading  station. 

Some  hunters  were  just  going  into  the  woods,  and  they 
looked  at  Fred  and  Terry  and  Conger  curiously  and  ask¬ 
ed  if  they  were  going  after  bear. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Conger  in  a  cautious  way.  “We  hope 
to  get  bear  before  we  get  back,  though  we  expect  to  find 
other  game.” 

“Well,  boys,  said  one  of  the  hunters,  “keep  a  wav  from 
Spirit  Lake,  for  they  say  it’s  full  of  dead  men’s  ghosts." 

“Oh,  say,”  said  Conger,  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of 
the  story,  “is  that  a  straight  story?” 

“Boss,  it  is.” 


i  uuu  i  m  in!  \ i*  in  gnosts. 

p 

“Oh.  you  don  t  ?  Well,  vou  will  when  von  have  been 
Spirit  Lake.  Dead  men  come  right  up  out  of  the  watoi 
FVed  and  Terry  and  Conger  pretended  to  heliew  t 
yarns  and  to  be  very  much  impressed,  and  Conger  sa. 

“Me  aren  t  afraid  of  live  men,  but  we  don’t  want 
take  any  chances  with  dead  men,  so  well  keep  a  wav.” 
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Loss,  you  re  wise  in  that.  There’s  only  one  person 
ca:i  down  there  and  that  thp  ghosts  let  alone,  and 
rhar  is  an  old  hermit  named  Marto.  The  boys  call  him 
tda  M\sterv  because  he  is  a  mystery.  He  lives  in  a  little 
oa\e,  and  nobody  knows  who  he  is  or  where  he  came 
from.  He  is  a  mystery.3 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AT  SPIRIT  LAKE. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  intensely  interested  when  they 
heard  this  story  of  the  old  hermit,  and  they  asked  many 
questions  about  him,  and  they  learned  that  he  was  a 
very  peculiar  person.  The  oldest  men  could  not  remem¬ 
ber  when  he  first  came  there,  and  it  was  believed  that 
he  vfas  very  old. 

“Boss,”  said  one  man,  “he  must  be  a  hundred  years 
old.  Some  people  say  he  lived  always.” 

“Oh,  well,”  laughed  Fred,  “some  people  have  foolish 
ideas.  No  doubt  he  is  a  verv  old  man,  but  he  cannot 
have  lived  there  so  many  years,” 

Conger  then  told  Fred  that  he  had  only  heard  vaguely 
of  the  hermit,  but  that  the  story  of  his  presence  at  Spirit 
Lake  was  undoubtedly  true. 

“Conger,”  said  Fred,  “this  is  a  very  important  revela¬ 
tion.  In  my  opinion  it  will  offer  a  solution  of  the  mys¬ 
tery.”  x 

“Great  Scott!  You  don’t  think  Old  Mystery  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  queer  things  going  on  up  there.” 

“Why  not?” 

“That  never  occurred  to  me,  though  I  can  see  it  is 
quite  possible.” 

“Of  course'  it  is.  The  first  thing  we  shall  do  when 
we  get  there  is  to  visit  the  hermit.” 

“Oh,  say,  1  understand  he  does  not  welcome  visitors, 
and  that  he  is  very  vengeful  and  ugly.” 

“Oh,  well,  we  'will  go  and  see  him  all  the  same.” 

After  leaving  the  trading  post  at  Forest  Grove  Fred 
and  Terry  and  Conger  put  all  their  effects  in  the  chnoe 
and  started  down  the  river. 

Fred  and  Terry  wielded  the  paddles,  and  they  sent  the 
light  craft  along  like  a  feather. 

They  shot  some  pretty  lively  rapids,  and  after  a  while 
the  river  wandered  through  an  immense  forest,  and  Fred 
exclaimed : 

“By  George,  this  ought  to  be  a  fine  game  country.” 

“Fearnot,”  said  Conger,  “it  is  one  of  the  best,  as  many 
good  sportsmen  will  tell  you.  There  are  deer  and  bear 
and  wolves,  and  feathered  game  is  thick.” 

Just  then  Terry  called  attention  to  a  bald  eagle  soar¬ 
ing  high  above  a  distant  dead  tree. 

“That  is  a  fine  specimen,”  he  said.  “And  I  have  a 
good  rnind  to  bag  him.” 

“Oh,  my,  Terry!”  said  Fred.  “Let  the  bird  live.  Why 
should  you  kill  the  great  American  eagle.” 

“He  isn’t  an  American  eagle.  He  is  at  present  a 
Canadian  eagle,”  laughed  Terry. 

“Well,  that  L  all  the  worse,  for  it  might  bring  on  inter¬ 
net  ional  complications,”  laughed  Fred. 


“Oh,  hang' it!”  said  Terry.  “I  am  going  to  bag  him.” 

Terry  raised  his  rifle  to  take  aim,  and  Conger  in  great 
astonishment  said : 

“Oh,  my!  How  can  you  bag  a  bird  like  that  on  the 
wing  so  far  away  and  with  a  rifle?” 

“Very  easily,  Conger,”  said  Terry,  and  he  raised  his 
rifle  with  an  easy  movement  and  fired.  The  big  bird  shot 
up  into  the  air,  made  a  gyratory  motion  and  came  down. 
It  was  some  distance  to  the  spot,  and  when  they  got  there 
the  bird  lay  in  the  water  dead. 

Conger’s  eyes  stuck  out  like  moons,  and  he  gasped: 

“Good  Lord!  I  never  saw  a  shot  like  that  in  my  life, 
and  I  must  regard  it  as  the  cleverest  I  ever  saw.” 

“Conger,”  laughed  Terry,  “if  you  think  that  is  fine 
shooting,  you  ought  to  see  my  brother  shoot.” 

“Have  you  got  a  brother,  Olcott?” 

“Oh,  yes,  several  of  them,”  laughed  Terry,  who  was 
only  cracking  a  joke,. for  all  his  brothers  were  very  little, 
and  none  of  them  able  to  handle  a  Winchester  rifle. 

But  it  was  a  splendid  shot  just  the  same,  and  it  in¬ 
terested  Conger  greatly.  He  examined  the  eagle,  which 
was  a  fine  specimen. 

But  as  it  was  a  long  trip,  and  they  did  not  expect  to 
reach  Spirit  Lake  that  night,  they  had  made  preparations 
to  camp  on  the  way. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  they  selected  a  nice  spot  and 
pulled  the  canoe  ashore  and  stretched  their  legs  on  the 
river  bank. 

It  was  a  very  wild  region,  and  a  beautiful  one  as  well, 
the  forest  being  very  dense. 

It  was  splendid  to  Fred  and  Terry  to  be  in  this  wild 
spot,  and  Fred  said: 

“.Terry,  while  you  are  making  a  fire  I  will  step  out 
into  the  woods  for  a  little  ways  and  see  if  I  cannot  bag 
some  game.” 

“Fred,”  admonished  Terry,  “do  not  get  lost.” 

“Oh,  my!”  laughed  Fred.  “Do  you  think  I’m  a  chicken? 
I’ve  been  in  the  woods  before.” 

They  all  laughed,  and  Fred  asked  Conger  if  he  did 
not  want  to  go. 

“Fearnot,  I  don’t  think  1  will,”  said  Conger.  “I  feel  a 
little  bit  tired.” 

Fred  took  his  Winchester  and  struck  out  into  the 
woods.  He  was  a  splendid  woodsman  and  had  no  fear  of 
getting  lost. 

He  walked  on  for  some  wavs  until  he  saw  a  fine  rabbit 

%/ 

jumping  through  the  undergrowth.  Quick  as  lightning 
Fred  brought  up  his  rifle  and  shot  the  rabbit. 

“Very  good,”  he  muttered.  “One  more  fat  bunny  will 
make  a  good  supper  for  us.” 

He  bagged  half  a  dozen  fine  partridges,  and  then  hi' 
thought  he  would  return  to  the  camp. 

But  in  the  meantime  it  had  grown  somewhat  darker, 
and  now,  to  Fred’s  great  astonishment,  he  found  he  had 
really  lost  his  bearings. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  he  muttered.  “That  is  very 
queer.  I  must  be  a  fool.” 

Tn  vain  he  tried  to  locate  the  return  trail.  Finally  lie 
set  out  in  a  direction  that  he  thought  would  take  him 
back  to  Green  River,  but  the  further  he  went  the  better 
satisfied  he  became  that  he  was  lost. 
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This  was  very  awkward  and  humiliating  to  Fred,  and 
he  muttered: 

“Well,  well!  I  never  thought  1  would  be  such  a  fool. 
This  is  all  nonsense.” 

In  vain  he  tried  to  locate  his  return  trail,  It  was  now 
very  dark,  and  of  course  he  realized  that  he  could  not 
find  his  way  back  before  morning. 

Just  then  he  heard  distant  mournful  howls,  and  he 
muttered : 

“By  George,  those  are  wolves,  and  it  evidently  means 
a  night  in  a  tree  for  me.” 

This  was  not  a  very  pleasant  reflection,  but  Fred  knew 
that  it  could  not  be  helped. 

lie  fired  his  rifle,  hoping  to  get  a  response  from  the 
camp,  but  none  came,  and  he  realized  that  he  must  have 
strayed  a  good  ways  to  be  out  of  rifle  shot. 

“  Well,  well !  This  is  a  pretty  state  of  affairs !”  he  mut¬ 
tered,  in  disgust. 

The  howling  wolves  came  nearer,  but  Fred  pressed  on 
as  long  as  he  could,  until  finally  the  animals  were  closing 
in  on  him.  *  . 


fie  shot  a  couple  of  them,  and  then,  selecting  a  wide- 
spreading  tree,  he  climbed  into  it. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  thought  that  he  had  to  remain 
there  until  morning,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and 
lie  finally  got  very  drowsy.  Fred  propped  himself  in  a 
crutch  of  the  tree  and  was  soon  sound  asleep. 

He  slept  very  soundly,  too,  and  wThen  he  awoke  the 
sun  was  shining  in  his  face. 

Fred  looked  down  and  saw  a  few-  of  the  wolves  skulk¬ 
ing  about.  But  he  was  no  longer  afraid  of  them,  so  he 
slipped  down  to  the  ground.  The  wolves  scampered  away 
with  their  tails  between  their  legs. 

“Well,”  muttered  Fred,  “Terry  and  Conger  will  have 
the  laugh  on  me  all  right,  but  I  won’t  be  so  very  late  for 
breakfast.” 


Fred  set  out  through  the  forest  in  the  direction  which 
he  believed  would  bring  him  to  the  camp  on  the  river 
bank. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  he  discovered  that  he  was 
really  lost,  and  that  he  couldn’t  find  his  way  back.  He 
was  chagrined. 

“Thunder!”  he  growled.  I've  lost  all  the  sense  I  ever 
had.  What  a  fool  I’ve  been.” 

But  he  didn’t  know  now  where  he  was  at  all.  However, 
he  took  a  southerlv  course,  for  he  knew  this  was  toward 
Spirit  Lake,  and  if  he  reached  that  locality  Terry  and 
Conger  might  show  up  there  later. 

He  reflected,  though,  of  course,  that  they  would  be 
looking  for  him,  very  much  in  alarm.  It  was  a  bad  situa¬ 
tion. 


Fred  was  greatly  vexed  at  himself,  but  it  simply  cou 
not  be  helped,  and  he  made,  the  best  of  it.  He  kept  < 
a  southerly  course  until  past  the  hour  of  noon. 

Then  he  began  to  feel  hungry,  and  he  made  a  litt 
fire  in  a  hollow  tree  and  dressed  and  cooked  one  of  tl 
partridge*.  Fred  assuaged  his  hunger  and  then  went  ( 
again. 

For  an  hour  longer  he  tramped  on,  and  then  he  di 
covered  something  that  interested  him. 

This  was  a  spring  of  very  clear  water.  There  was 


well-beaten  path  leading  from  it,  and  Fred  realized  that 
he  was  near  a  habitation. 

“Goodness  gracious!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  am  glad  that 
I  won't  have  to  spend  another  night  in  the  woods.  I  won¬ 
der  who  lives  hero?” 

Fred  followed  the  path  and  in  a  few  moments  he  came 
to  the  foot  of  a  high  and  rocky  cliff.  Built  into  the  mouth 
of  a  cavern  in  the  cliff  was  a  rude  log  cabin. 

“Hello!”  muttered  Fred.  “I  wonder  if  I  have  at  last 
struck  upon  the  home  of  Old  Mystery,  the  hermit.” 

It  was  certainly  a  typical  hermit’s  home,  for  a  more 
lonely  spot  could  not  be  imagined.  Through  the  trees 
Fred  saw  the  glimmer  of  water  and  a  path  led  down  to 
it. 

The  door  of  the  cabin  was  half  ajar,  and  Fred  went 
up  and  tapped  on  it. 

There  was  no  answer. 

“Well,”  muttered  Fearnot,  “the  hermit  is  evidently 
not  at  home.  Let  us  take  a  look  inside.” 

Fred  pushed  open  the  door  and  stepped  into  cabin.  It 
was  hung  with  skins  and  wras  very  rudely  furnished.  ,In 
fact,  all  of  its  appurtenances  were  such  as  a  hermit  would 
use. 


“Very  good!”  muttered  Fred.  “I  wonder  where  the 
hermit  is?” 

Fred  saw  a  door  set  in  the  wall  just  beyond,  and  a 
glance  told  him  that  it  probably  opened  into  the  cav¬ 
ern  beyond.  Fred  went  to  the  door  and  tried  it,  but  it 
was  locked.  Just  then  a  low  groan  was  heard  beyond 
the  door,  and  a  voice  said : 

“Oh,  oh!  Must  I  spend  all  my  days  in  this  awful 
place?  Will  no  one  ever  rescue  me?” 

Of  course;  Fred  was  astounded,  and  naturally  very 
much  interested,  and  he  muttered: 

“Great  Scott!  That  sounds  as  if  Old  Mystery  had  a 
prisoner  in  there.  Perhaps  that  is  the  mvstery  of  his 
life.” 

Fred  then  tapped  lightly  on  the  door,  and  he  called 
out : 

“Who  is  there?” 

Instantly  there  was  a  gasp  and  a  groan  and  a  rattle  of 
chains.  Then  a  hoarse  voice  said : 

“Oh,  oh!  That  is  not  my  enemy’s  voice!  Who  are 
you?  Are  my  prayers  answered?  Have  you  come  to 
rescue  me?” 

“My  friend,”  answered  Fred,  “tell  me  who  you  are. 
Are  you  held  a  prisoner?” 

T  es,  yes !  I  or  five  long  years  I  have  been  chained 
in  this  cavern  by  that  dark  fiend  !  Oh,  save  me !  Set  me 

free,  that  T  may  go  back  to  mv  happy  home  and  mv  fam¬ 
ily!” 


<<  n 


Great  Scott!”  gasped  Fred.  “This  seems  to  be  work 

for  me.  Have  courage,  my  friend,  and  I  will  try  and 
get  you  out  of  there.” 

I  iod  tried  to  force  the  door,  but  it  was  very  strong' 
and  fastened  with  a  chain.  The  prisoner  kept  calling 
out  jo\  tulh  and  appealinglv  to  Fred  to  save  him. 

(  boor  up,  mv  good  man  !  [  will  get  von  out  of  there  ” 
said  Fred. 


With  that  lie  looked  around  and  found  a  file.  With 

this  he  set  to  work  upon  the  chain  and  soon  had  severed 
it. 
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1- rovl  flung  the  door  of  the  cavern  chamber  open. 

The  light  beyond  was  very  dim,  but  he  saw  a  white- 
n\\\h  haggard  man  crouching  against  the  cavern  wall. 
I  here  were  chains  upon  his  wrists,  fastening  him  to  the 


wall 


CHAPTER  V. 


IN  THE  HERMIT  S  POWER. 


It  was  a  horrifying  spectacle,  and  Fred  exclaimed: 

“My  good  man,  what  does  this  mean?  Why  are  you 
kept  here?” 

“For  a  spirit  of  revenge,”’  said  the  prisoner  in  a  hollow 
voice.  **It  is  the  work  of  a  fiend.” 

“Yell,  it  could  be  nothing  else,  and  it  is  awful.” 

“Mister,  can  you  not  save  me?” 

“You  seem  to  be  chained.” 

“I  am.  Oh,  I  have  tried  to  break  my  bonds,  but  I  have 
always  tailed.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  quietly,  “I  would  like  to  know  your 
name?” 

“My  name  is  John  Halloway,  and  I  am  an  honest  man. 
This  fiend  who  chained  me  here  is  my  enemy,  and  he  has 
tortured  me  all  these  years  for  revenge.” 

“Oh,  he  has!”  said  Fred,  grimly.  “Well,  my  good  man, 
I  believe  I  have  been  sent  here  to  save  you,  and  I  am 
going  to  do  it,  too.” 

“Oh,  heaven  bless  you!  I  will  pray  for  you  all  my 
life !” 

It  was  very  dark  in  the  place,  so  Fred  went  back  to  the 
outer  cavern  and  found  a  lantern.  He  lit  it  and  returned, 
setting  it  on  the  rock  floor  of  the  cavern. 

Fred  then  examined  the  chains  on  the  prisoner’s  wrists, 
and  he  saw  that  it  would  not  be  a  hard  task  to  cut  them 
with  the  file. 

He  asked  the  prisoner  if  he  expected  the  hermit  back 
soon,  and  the  man  said : 

“I  cannot  tell.  He  goes  away  all  day  at  a  time.” 

“Mv  friend,  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he?  Why  does  he 
live  this  life.” 

“Oh,  he  is  a  very  bad  man  and  he  could  not  live  a  good 
life.  He  is  an  old  foe  of  mine  from  boyhood  days.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  know  now  why  he  is  called 
Old  Mystery.  Have  courage,  and  I  will  soon  have  you 
out  of  here.” 

Fred  began  work  on  the  chains.  The  file  was  not  very 
sharp  and  it  took  some  time  to  cut  the  steel  links. 

But  Fred  persevered,  and  he  soon  had  one  of  the  man’s 

wrists  free. 

The  poor  fellow  was  overjoyed,  and  he  showered  thanks 
and  praise  upon  Fearnot.  At  times  Fred  paused  to  listen 
and  make  sure  the  hermit  was  not  returning: 

-  “Well,  my  friend,”  said  Fred,  “I  think  you  will  be 
glad  enough  to  get  your  freedom.” 

“Boss,  I  will  be  the  happiest  man  on  earth.” 

Fred  was  about  to  finish  his  work  upon  the  chains 
which  held  the  poor  wretch  a  prisoner  when  the  latter 
gave  a  warning  cry.  Before  Fred  could  turn  he  was 
Prized  from  behind  and  hurled  upon  his  face,  while  pow* 
erful  fingers  closed  upon  his  throat. 

Fred  tried  in  vain  to  throw  off  the  terrible  weight  upon 
him,  and  he  turned  his  head  enough  to  see  the  fierce, 
bearded  face  of  the  hermit,  who  was  a  powerful  man, 
and  then  suddenly  his  senses  left  him. 

All  became  blackness,  and  he  knew  no  more  for  that 


When  Fearnot  came  to  his  senses  he  was  bound  hands 
and  feet  and  was  in  the  cavern  with  the  poor,  chained 
wretch. 

The  lantern  had  been  overturned,  and  the  light  was 
very  dim;  but  as  soon  as  he  could  recover  his  speech  he 
said : 

“My  friend,  why  did  you  not  warn  me  that  that  scoun¬ 
drel  was  coming  behind  me?” 

“Boss,”  said  the  prisoner,  “I  never  saw  him  until  he 
was  upon  you.  Oh,  I  shall  never  escape  from  this  awful 
place,  where  I  have  been  a  prisoner  for  five  years !” 

The  poor  wretch  was  in  awful  despair,  and  he  began 
to  groan  and  bemoan  his  lot.  Fred  was,  of  course,  very 
much  chagrined  that  he  had  been  trapped  so  easily,  but 
he  was  resolved  not  to  yield  to  despair,  and  he  began  at 
once  to  consider  a  plan  of  escape. 

He  got  out  of  patience  with  the  prisoner,  who  did  noth¬ 
ing  but  whine  and  whimper,  and  finally  he  said,  much 
out  of  sorts : 

“My  friend,-  I  see  nothing  gained  by  your  foolish  whin¬ 
ing,  and  if  I  were  you  I  would  try  to  be .  more  cheerful  in 
spirit.” 

The  man  seemed  surprised,  but  he  evidently  appreci¬ 
ated.  Fred’s  meaning,  for  he  grew  quiet,  and  finally  he 
declared : 

“Mister,  I  am  sorry,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I 
am  a  coward.  But  to  remain  in  this  awful  place  five  long 
years  is  apt  to  weaken  a  man’s  nerves,  don’t  you  know  ?” 

•  “Ob,  yes;  I  suppose  so,”  assented  Fred.  “It  must 
have  been  a  dreadful  experience.  But  where  is  this 
strange  hermit  now?” 

“He  went  out  after  binding  you.  I  daresay  he  will  re¬ 
turn  soon,  and  I  only  hope  he  will  not  kill  you.” 

“My,  mv !  Is  he  as  murderous  as  all  that?” 

“Goodness  gracious!  Yes;  he  has  an  antipathy  for 
strangers  who  come  into  these  parts,  and  I  do  know  that 
some  awful  things  have  taken  place  in  this  vicinity.” 

“Oh,  yes.  I  have  heard  of  the  hobgoblins  of  Spirit 
Lake  and  the  strange  doings  around  here.” 

“Boss,  you  can't  know  the  whole  story,  for  it  is  too 
awful  to  tell.  There  are  dead  men’s  bones  in  that  lake, 
and  no  wonder  the  place  is  haunted.” 

“See  here,  my  friend !  You  have  not  told  me  your 
name.” 

“Yes,  I  did;  hut  you  evidently  have  forgotten  it.  My 
name  is  John  Holloway.®  I  was  once  a  hunter  and  trap¬ 
per  in  these  parts.  I  was  warned  not  to  come  to  Spirit 
Lake  by  Old  Mystery;  hut  I  paid  no  heed  to  the  warning 
and  feet  my  traps  in  the  streams  that  ran  into  the  lake. 
He  crept  up  behind  me  one  day,  struck  me  (Town  with  a 
club  and  then  dragged  me  here.  When  I  came  to  I  was 
chained  to  this  rock,  and  here  I  have  been  ever  since.” 

“He  was  an  inhuman  brute,  was  he  not,  to  do  such 
a  thing?” 

“Yes,  yes;  and  there  is  nothing  he  is  not  capable  of. 
It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  he  has  not  killed  me  long  ago; 
but,  for  some  strange  reason,  he  has  spared  my  life.  He 
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likes  to  come  in  here  and  taunt  me  and  torture  me  by 
sticking  the  sharp  point  of  his  knife  into  me.  Oh,  he  is 
a  fiend !” 

“1  should  say  he  was.” 

‘‘Boss,  you’ll  probably  have  to  stand  the  same  kind  of 

treatment  when  he  comes  in.” 

* 

This  was  very  edifying  to  Fred,  but  he  said: 

“Holloway,  he  will  never  do  it,  if  I  can  manage  to  free 
mvself.” 

“Oh,  Lord!  Do  you  think  you  could?  There  is  only 
one  of  my  chains  to  cut  now  and  I  would  be  free.  The 
both  of  us  ought  to  be  able  to  master  him.” 

“Well,  I  guess  we  could,”  laughed  Fred.  “He  would 
never  have  gotten  the  best  of  me  if  he  had  not  come  up 
behind  me.” 

But  Hollo  wav  now  asked  Fred  his  name  and  his  mis- 
%/ 

sion  in  those  parts.  He  was  very  much  interested  when 
Fred  told  him  that  the  land  about  Spirit  Lake  was  owned 
by  a  man  named  Conger. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  he  said,  “there  is  plenty  of  copper 
about  here.  The  land  is  valuable  and  only  needs  to  be 
developed.” 

“That  is  what  I  believe,”  said  Fred.  “If  possible  it  is 
going  to  be  developed  also.” 

“Oh,  but  the  trouble  is  to  get  men  up  here  to  work. 
Do  you  know  there  is  a  very  strong,  superstitious  fear  of 
Silver  Lake,  and  nobody  has  yet  been  able  to  get  men  up 
here?” 

“I  see — I  see.  Well,  we  will  see  about  that.  If  I  could 
only  get  free  I  .have  an  idea  I  could  lay  the  ghost  all 
right.” 

“I  guess  you  could,  Mr.  Fearnot,  for  I  believe  it  is  all 
a  game,  just  as  you  do.  No  doubt  Old  Mystery  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it.” 

“Of  course,”  assented  Fred.  “But  we  will  attend  to 
that.” 

Fred  worked  at  his  bonds  and  tried  his  best  to  free 
them.  But  they  were  of  rawhide,  and  they  would  not 
stretch,  and  he  could  not  get  free. 

He  was  still  at  work,  when  suddenly  footsteps  were 
heard  and  a  gruff  voice  said : 

“Well,  you  coyotes,  I’m  coming  in  to  cut  your  hearts 
out!” 

With  that  the  old  hermit  appeared  in  the  door.  Fred 
saw  that  he  was  a  very  powerful  man,  with  a  beard  and  a 
brutal  face.  He  glared  at  Fred  in  a  very  savage  way 
and  he  drew  an  ugly  knife  and  walked  toward  him. 

In  that  moment  Fearnot  thought  that  he  was  in  great 
danger,  for  the  old  hermit  had  a  murderous  light  in  his 
eyes,  as  if  he  would  just  as  soon  kill  him  as  not. 

But  Fred  was  very  calm,  and  hfc  said,  coolly: 

“Mv  friend,  I  don’t  know  why  you  have  tied  me  up 
here.  Why  am  I  treated  in  this  manner,  and  what  have 
I  ever  done,|o  you?” 

The  hermit  grinned  in  a  very  fiendish  way,  and  he  felt 
the  edge  of  his  knife  and  said : 

“This  is  my  domain!  [  came  here  to  live  by  myself. 
You  have  no  right  to  invade,  my  kingdom.” 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “You  have  no  title 
to  the  land  hero.” 

“1  have  lived  here  twenty  years,  and  that  gives  me  a 
clear  title  by  squatter  rights.  I  will  fight  it  to  the  end.” 


“Oh,  see  here,”  said  Fred,  quietly;  “you  must  listen 
to  reason.  The  land  belongs  to  a  man  named  Conger. 
No  doubt  he  will  never  molest  you.  But  this  land  is 
valuable  and  must  be  developed.” 

“All  right,”  said  Old  Mystery.  “You’ll  never  develop 
it,  for  I  am  going  to  kill  you!” 

With  that  he  walked  slowly  up  to  Fred,  with  the  knif'* 
held  out  before  him.  But  Fred  looked  him  straight  in 
the  eye  and  brought  all  his  hypnotic  powers  to  bear  upon 
the  strange  hermit. 

Old  Mystery  stood  very  still,  and  it  could  be  seen  that 
Fred  had  him  under  his  influence.  Fred  held  him  for  a 
moment,  until  the  knife  dropped  from  his  hands.  Of 
course,  Holloway  was  looking  on  in  great  amazement,  but 
he  couldn’t  understand  it  at  all. 

But,  while  he  found  that  the  hermit  was  in  a  measure 
susceptible  to  hypnotism,  Fred  also  discovered  that  he 
had  hypnotic  powers  himself,  and  Fred  could  not  wholly 
gain  the  ascendency  over  his  will. 

He  held  him,  though,  and  tried  hard  to  make  him 
wholly  submissive.  But  wdien  he  tried  to  make  the  her¬ 
mit  do  his  bidding  he  failed.  Old  Mystery  drew  back  and 
then  bolted  out,  of  the  cave. 

That  broke  Fred’s  control  of  him,  and  then  the  hermit 
came  back.  But  he  avoided  Fred's  eyes. 

“Mister,”  he  said,  “you  almost  had  me  going;  but  you 
are  not  strong  enough  to  do  it.” 

“My  friend,”  said  Fred,  quietly,  “you  have  nothing  to 
gain  by  killing  me.  In  fact,  I  would  like  to  be  your 
friend.  Y"ou  are  greatly  mistaken  in  our  motives  in  the 
development  of  this  land.  We  will  treat  you  well  and  it 
will  be  better  all  around  to  have  no  trouble.” 

The  hermit  laughed  in  a  mocking  way  and  answered : 

“You  can’t  tell  me  any  smooth  lies.  That's  what 
brought  me  up  here  to  this  lonely  place.  That's  what 
made  a  hermit  of  me.  People  lied  to  me.  They  broke 
faith  with  me.  The  woman  I  loved  betrayed  me,  and  the 
whole  world  turned  cn  me.  I  got  away  from  it  all.  I 
hate  the  sight  of  man.  I  want  to  live  with  nature  and 
the  animals,  for  human  beings  are  all  bad — bad !  I  hate 
them — I  hate  them  all !  I  am  happy  up  here,  and  now 
they  want  to  drive  me  away  from  my  home;  but  I'll  fight 
them  to  the  death !” 

The  hermit  spoke  very  bitterly,  and  it  could  be  seen 
that  he  was  very  vindictive.  Fred  was  interested  at  once, 
for  he  saw  that  there  was  no  doubt  the  man  might  have 
been  wronged  once,  and  that  he  perhaps  had  been  driven 
to  the  life  of  a  hermit. 

So  Fred  spoke  very  softly  and  very  kindly  to  the  her-*" 
mit.  The  old  fellow  seemed  surprised,  and  he  stared  at 
Fred  in  a  puzzled  way. 

“Mister,  nobody  in  this  world  ever  talked  to  me  like 
that  before,  and  I  wish  1  could  believe  that  you  were  not 
lying.” 

“You  can  be  sure,  my  friend,  that  I  am  not  lying,  but 
that  I  am  very  sincere,”  declared  Fred.  “I  mean  every 
word  I  say." 

“But  you  are  going  to  drive  me  out  of  my  home." 

“To  the  contrary,"  said  Fred,  “we  are  goiug  to  give 
you  a  legal  title  to  your  home,  and  you  can  live  here  for 

life." 

“But  you  will  cut  the  forest  and  build  houses  and  bring 
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people  hero,  and  I  hate  them,  for  I  am  a  hermit  and  I 
don't  want  anything  to  do  with  them.” 

“’We  are  going  to  mine  copper  up  here,  and  perhaps 
do  some  lumbering, “  said  Fred;  “hut  I  promise  you  that 
it  shall  not  interfere  with  your  comfort.” 

Old  Mystery,  however,  only  laughed  in  a  scornful  way. 
And  with  that  Fred  asked: 

‘‘My  friend,  why  have  you  kept  this  poor  man  chained 
up  here  so  long?” 


The  hermit  looked  around  at  Holloway  in  a  very  vin¬ 
dictive  way,  and  he  answered: 

“Because  I  hate  him!” 

Fred  then  tried  to  reason  with  him  that  he  was  not 
doing  right,  and  to  induce  him  to  let  the  poor  prisoner 
go,  but  Old  Mystery  very  savagely  refused,  and  then  he 
turned  and  went  out,  closing  and  bolting  the  door  after 
him. 


It  left  Fred  and  Holloway  in  almost  utter  darkness,  and 
the  prisoner  said: 

“  Mister,  you  can  see  that  it  is  ‘of  no  use  to  try  and 
argue  with  him,  for  he-  will  not  listen.” 

“Holloway,”  said  Fred,  “the  man  is  partly  crazy,  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt.  He  is  demented.” 

“Well,  I  believe  that,  for,  of  course,  he  would  not  be 
living  in  this  manner  up  in  this  lonely  part  of  the  world 
if  he  was  not.  But  that  don’t  help  us.” 

“Oh,  that  is  true  enough.” 

For  a  long  time  Fred  and  Holloway  talked  with  each 
other  there  in  the  darkness,  and  Fred  tried  in  vain  to 
think  of  some  plan  for  escape.  He  thought  of  Terry  and 
Conger,  and  he  wondered  if  they  were  not  seeking  for 
him  and  wondering  where  he  was. 

“By  George!”  he  muttered.  “If  Terry  only  knew  I 
was  here  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  getting  free.” 

Fred  knew  well  enough  that  Terry  would  go  through 
fire  and  water  to  save  him. 

Just  then  footsteps  sounded  again,  and  the  hermit 
flung  open  the  door  and  came  in. 

He  didn’t  say  a  word,  but  he  was  very  much  excited, 
and  he  ran  up  and,  grabbing  Holloway,  forced  a  gag  into 
his  mouth.  He  then  did  the  same  by  Fred. 

Of  course,  they  were  unable  to  prevent  it,  and  they 
had  to  submit.  Then  Old  Mystery  went  cut  and  shut 
and  locked  the  door. 

Of  course,  Fred  could  guess  what  this  meant,  and  that 
was  that  some  one  was  coming  to  the  cabin,  and  the 
hermit  was  afraid  the  prisoner  would  make  an  outcry. 

Pretty  soon  voices  were  heard,  and  then  Fred  experi¬ 
enced  a  thrill,  for  he  heard  Terry’s  voice.  Then  he  heard 
Conger  speak. 

“By  George!”  muttered  Fred.  “They  are  searching  for 
me.  bh,  if  I  could  only  call  out  to  them!” 

Fred  tried  in  vain  to  rid  himself  of  the  gag,  but  he 
couldn’t  seem  to  do  so.  It  was  a  pretty  tough  thing  to 
think  that  his  friends  were  only  right  outside  and  he 
couldn’t  communicate  with  them. 

He  heard  Terry  asking  the  hermit  questions.  The  old 
T!!ow  an.-wered  in  a  very  innocent  way  that  seemed  to 
di.-arm  Terry,  and  Fred  groaned  inwardly: 

“OVi  mv,  my!  If  Terry  could  only  know  that  1  am 

hen!”’ 


Pretty  soon,  though,  and  just  when  Fred  thought  that 
it  was  all  up,  he  heard  Terry  say: 

“See  here,  Mr.  Hermit !  1  see  footprints  here  in  the 
soil.  They  are  the  prints  of  boots,  and  you,  wear  mocca¬ 
sins.  Yet  you  say  that  you  have  not  had  a  visitor  in  two 
weeks.” 

“Boss,  those  are  my  own  footprints,”  declared  the  her¬ 
mit.  “1  sometimes  wear  boots.” 

“Indeed!”  said  Terry,  skeptically.  “It  seems  to  me 
that  you  wear  a  very  much  longer  boot  than  will  fit  this 
print  How  do  you  account  for  that?” 

The  hermit  then  began  to  protest  that  they  were  his 
footprints,  and,  in  fact,  he  became  quite  angry,  and  final¬ 
ly  demanded  that  Terry  and  Conger  take  their  leave. 

But  Terry  now  was  fully  convinced  that  there  was 
something  wrong,  as  he  and  Conger  had  searched  every¬ 
where  for  Fred.  Now  that  they  had  a  clew  they  were 
not  going  to  give  it  up. 

With  that  the  hermit  snarled: 

“I’ll  kill  you  .both  if  you  try  to  enter  my  cabin!  You 
have  no  business  here,  and  I  order  you  away !” 

But  Terry  had  no  idea  of  giving  up  the  investigation, 
and  he  said: 

“Conger,  I’m  going  to  see  what  is  in  the  old  fellow’s 
cabin.” 

“All  right,  Olcott.  Go  ahead !” 

The  hermit  jumped  into  the  cabin,  grabbed  a  pistol, 
and,  running  to  the  door,  fired  at  Terry  point  blank. 
That  very  fact  saved  Terry’s  life,  for  the  bullet  just 
grazed  his  head,  for  the  tfld  man’s  aim  was  unsteady. 

Then  Terry,  quick  as  lightning,  sprung  upon  the  her¬ 
mit,  grabbing  his  wrist  and  giving  it  an  awful  wrench. 
The  pistol  fell  from  his  grasp  and  then  Terry  grappled 
with  the  hermit. 

He  found  him  a  very  powerful  man,  and  he  had  a  hard 
tussle  with  him. 

But  Terry  forced  him  back  into  the  cabin  and,  trip¬ 
ping  him,  sent  him  to  the  floor.  He  knelt  on  ,  his  chest 
.and  held  him,  calling  to  Conger: 

“Find  some;  rope — quick,  Conger!  We  must  tie  him 
up !” 

Of  course,  it  didn’t  take  Conger  long  to  respond,  and 
he  found  a  piece  of  rope  in  the  place,  and  T'erry  quickly 
bound  the  hermit.  He  was  made  helpless. 

Old  Mystery  raved  and  swore  and  threatened,  but 
Terry  only  said : 

“Old  fellow,  I’m  going  to  see  what  you  have  in  this 
cabin.  If  there  is  nothing  wrong  I  will  release  you  very 
soon.” 

“You’ve  no  business  in  my  cabin.  I  will  kill  you!” 

“Oh,  no;  I  guess  you  won’t,”  said  Terry,  very  coolly. 
“It  would  be  very  easy  for  me  to  kill  you,  though.” 

The  hermit  finally  grew  calm  and  Terry  and  Conger 
looked  around  the  cabin. 

Of  course,  Terry 'espied  the  door  leading  into  the  inner 
cavern,  and  he  went  up  and  tried  it.  He  found  it  was 
locked,  and  he  asked  the  hermit  what  was  beyond  it. 

“Boss,”  whined  ihe  old  fellow,  “there’s  nothing  in 
there.  It  is  only  a  hole  in  the  cliff.” 

Terry  rattled  the  door  and  called  out  to  see  if  any  one 
was  within. 

Of  course,  neither  Fred  nor  Holloway  co;uld  answer, 
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for  they  were  gagged,  and  Fred  was  frantic,  for  he  was 
afraid  Terry  would  go  no  further  with  his  investigations. 

But  Holloway  began  to  rattle  his  chains,  and  this  came 
to  Terry's  ears,  and  he  said : 

“Hello!  Hello!  I  hear  the  rattle  of  a  chain  in  there. 
What  does  it  mean?” 

“Mister,”  said  the  hermit,  “I  have  a  pet  coon  chained 
up  in  there.  That  is  all.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  RESCUE. 

“'Well,”  chuckled  Terry,  “that  interests  me,  and  I 
think  I  will  take  a  look  at  that  coon.” 

“Boss,  don’t  open  the  door,  for  he  may  get  away.” 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “How  can  he  get’ 
away,  if  he  is  chained?” 

“Olcott,”  said  Conger,  “the  old  fellow  is  trying  to  hide 
something.  We  had  better  see  what  is  in  that  place.” 

“I  intend  to,”  said  Terry.  He  then  asked  Old  Mys¬ 
tery  for  the  key.  The  hermit  was  in  a  very  excited  sfate 
of  mind,  and  he  called  out: 

“I  haven’t  got  any  key!  I’ll  Lave  the  law  on  you  if 
you  open  that  door.” 

“Law?”  laughed  Terry.  “I  guess  you’d  have  hard 
work  to  find  the  law  up  in  these  woods.  Now,  my  friend, 
you  are  covering  up  something  here,  and  I  intend  to 
find  out  what  it  is.” 

With  that  Old  Mystery  lost  his  temper  and  began  to 
swear  vilely.  He  called  Terry  all  manner  of  foul  names 
and  he  tried  to  break  his  bonds. 

But  Terry  picked  up  a  heavy  bar  of  iron  and  gave  the 
lock  a  hard  blow.  He  shattered  it,  and  then  he  swung 
the  door  open.  % 

Of  course,  the  moment  he  and  Conger  looked  into  the 
place  they  were  dumfounded. 

“Fred!”  yelled  Terry.  “You  here!” 

Terry  sprung  into  the  place  and  pulled  the  gag  from 
Fred’s  mouth  and  cut  his  bonds.  Then  he  pulled  him  to 
his  feet  and  fairly  embraced  him. 

“Oh,  Fred!  How  in  thunder  did  you  come  here?  We 
hunted  everywhere  for  you.”  ^ 

“Terr}',  I  got  lost  in  the  woods  and  wandered  to  this 
cabin.  I  found  this  poor  man  chained  up  in  here.  I  tried 
to  free  his  bonds,  but  while  I  was  at  work  doing  so  the 
hermit  came  in  behind  me,  struck  me  on  the  head  and 
knocked  me  senseless.” 

Good  Lord !  W  ho  is  this  poor  fellow  chained  up 
here?” 

“Boss,”  said  Holloway,  eagerly,  “I’ve  been  here  for  five 
years.  I  hope  you  will  set  me  free.” 

“Well,  I  should  say  I  would !”  said  Terry. 

Holloway  was  wild  with  delight,  for  he  saw,  of  course, 
that  he  was  sure  to  be  rescued.  Fred  explained  all  to 
Terry  and  Conger,  and  the  latter  6aid: 

“This  is  terrible,  and  the  hermit  of  Spirit  Lake  is  a  vil¬ 
lain,  and  must  be  dealt  with.  He  ought  to  be  hung  to  the 
nearest  tree.”  *  * 


“See  here,  Conger,”  laughed  Fred.  “You  have  a  really 

barbarous  spirit. ” 

“Have  1?  Well,  I  guess  I  have,  then,  for  I  can  feel  no 
sympathy  at  all  for  such  a  villain.” 

But  Fred  now  was  quite  himself  again,  and  he  found 
the  file  and  began  to  work  on  the  prisoner's  chain.  Terry 
and  Conger  also  assisted,  and  they  soon  had  it  cut. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  poor  fellow  was  delight¬ 
ed  to  be  free.  But  when  he  tried  to  walk  he  was  like  a 
drunken  man,  for  it  had  been  five  years  since  he  had  got¬ 
ten  out  for  himself. 

But  now  all  went  out  into  the  main  room  of  the  cabin, 
and  then  an  astonishing  discovery  was  made. 

The  hermit  had  escaped,  leaving  only  his  bonds  behind 
him.  H(^  had  departed  into  the  woods  and  was  beyond 
pursuit.  Fred  and  Terry  were  much  chagrined. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Terrv.  “I  was  sure  we  had 
him  all  right,  but  he  has  gotten  away.  He  ought  to  be 
hung  to  the  nearest  tree.” 

But  he  was  gone,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

Holloway  was  the  most  delighted  man  they  had  ever 
seen  at  having  regained  his  liberty.  He  was  like  a  child, 
and  when  he  came  out  into  the  light  of  day  he  said: 

“My,  my !  It  is  like  being  born  over  again.  You  can’t 
realize  what  it  means  to  be  shut  up  for  five  years  in  a 
place  like  that.” 

“Well,  I  can  imagine,”  declared  Fred.  “Certainly  it 
must  be  a  great  joy  to  you  to  be  free.” 

“Oh,  it  is.  Now  if  I  can  only  find  my  dear  ^ife  and 
children  and  rejoin  them  I  shall  be  happy,  indeed.” 

The  poor  man  was  greatly  overjoyed,  and  Fred  and 
Terry  certainly  shared  his  joy.  Conger,  however,  asked 
what  was  to  be  done  about  the  old  hermit’s  den. 

“Conger,”  asked  Fred,  “what  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,”  said  Conger,  “it  seems  to  me  the  best  way’  to 
clean  out  a  wolf  is  to  destroy  his  den.  If  we  destroy  this 
cabin  the  hermit  cannot  come  back  here  to  live.” 

“Oh,  well,  isn’t  that  pretty  harsh?” 

“Good  Lord!  Think  of  the  crimes  he  is  guiltv  of! 
He  has  shot  down  defenceless  men  and  thrown  their 
bodies  into  the  lake.  He  has  kept  this  poor  man  here  a 
prisoner  for  over  five  years.  Why  should  we  not  destroy 
the  viper’s  nest?” 

“By  George!  That’s  right,”  assented  Terry.  “The 
place  ought  to  be  wiped  out,  Fred.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fearnot.  “Suppose  we  put  a  torch 
to  it?”  , 

Conger  declared  he  would  be  the  first  to  do  this,  and 
he  ran  to  get  some  inflammable  pitchwood,  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  pile  up  in  the  doorway  of  the  hermit’s  cabin. 

But  Fred  said: 

^  ait  a  moment,  Conger!  Suppose  we  search  the 
cabin  before  we  burn  it?  He  might  have  some  treas¬ 
ure  concealed  here.” 


“Gentlemen,”  spoke  up  Holloway,  “I  really  believe  that 
he  has,  for  I  have  at  times  thought  I  heard  him  count- 
ing  over  money.” 


.  v  ^  -  ~  *v  (uvt.rruni 

>eaich  it.  I  red  saw  that  the  Jloor  was  made  of  he 
timbers  and  while  examining  it  he  saw  that  one  of  th< 
timbers  was  cut  in  two  places.  There  were  marks  to  sh 
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r.at  tins  strip  of  timber  was  sometirpes  pried  up,  so  Fred 
,nt  euoe  seized  an  iron  bar  and  proceeded  to  do  so. 

Ihe  section  of  timber  came  up  and  revealed  a  cavity  in 
tee  ground.  It.  was  several  feet  long,  and  there  were 
several  canvas  bags  and  a  box. 

Hello !  shouted  Terry.  “Here  is  the  hermit’s  treas- 


ure ! 


“I  knew  it!”  exclaimed  Holloway,  excitedly.  “I  used 
to  hear  him  counting  his  gold.” 

The  bags  were  lifted  out  and  also  the  box. 

rIerry  cut  the  string  of  one  of  the  bags  and  a  heap  of 
gold  and  silver  coins  rolled  out.  The  other  bags  con¬ 
tained  the  same. 

”It  is  pretty  well  known  that  Old  Mystery  was  a 
miser,”  said  Holloway.  “He  used  to  send  a  good  many 
furs  to  market,  and  he  probably  stored  the  money  away 
here.” 


“Well,”  said  Fred,  “here  is  a  problem.  We  are  not 
exactly  robbers,  and  the  money  belongs  to  him,  and  not 
to  us.  But  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  it?” 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Conger.  “What  is  the  use 
of  drawing  the  point  so  fine?  He  probably  stole  half  this 
money  himself  from  people -he  murdered  and  threw  into 
the  lake.  Why  not  take  it  ourselves?” 

Fred  was  very  much  surprised  at  Conger,  whom  he  had 
always  known  td  be  a  very  honest  man,  and  he  stared  at 
him. 

“You  surprise  me,  Conger!  I  have  always  taken  you 
for  an  honest  man.” 

“Fearnot,  I  claim  to  be  such.” 

“Well,  how  can  you  honestly  say  this  money  belongs 
to  usK” 

“It  don’t  belong  to  us;  but  we  are  here  to  execute  jus¬ 
tice  upon  a  murderer  and  a  thief,  and  we  have  as  much 
right  to  his  spoils  as  any  one  else.  If  they  are  turned  over 
to  the  State  it  strikes  *me  it  would  be  extremely  foolish.” 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “I  can  see  how  Conger  takes  his 
point,  and  to  a  certain  extent  I  agree  that  he  is  right. 
Still  I  don’^  think  we  ought  to  take  the  money  or  burn 
the  old  fellow’s  home,  either.” 

“Why  not?”  asked  Holloway. 

“Well,”  said  Terry,  “for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  it.  Our  case  is  against  the  hermit,  and 
not  his  cabin.” 

“OR,  yes;  but  if  we  break  up  his  nest,  he  cannot  come 
back  here.” 

“'Let  him  come  back,  if  he  wants  to,  for  we  can  catch 
him  the  easier.” 

The  logic  of  Terry’s  argument  could  be  plainly  seen, 
and  finally  Conger  admitted  that  he  was  right,  saying: 

“I  can  see  that  it  is  right,  and  we  had  better  leave  the 
money  here  and  leave  the  cabin  as  it  is.  But  I  would  like 
to  know  what  is  in  that  box.” 

“We’ll  soon  find  out,”  said  Fred. 

With  that  he  broke  the  lid  and  as  it  flew  open  a  number 
of  papers  were  reveal  ed. 

There  were  deeds  and  packages  of  letters,  and  some  of 
them  were  in  feminine  handwriting  and  tied  up  with 
faded  ribbon.  There  were  seve  ral  old  photographs,  and 


one  was  of  a  very 

Instantly  Fred 
* 


beautiful  girl. 

saw  that  these  were  very 


sacred  belong¬ 


ings  of  the  old  hermit,  and  that  he  had  once  lived  a  dif¬ 
ferent  life,  and  he  said: 

“Friends,  we  do  not  want  to  trouble  these  things,  for 
they  belong  to  the  poor  man’s  past  life,  and  very  likely 
when  lie  lived  a  better  life.” 

“  See  here !”  said  Terry,  holding  up  a  picture  of  a  very 
handsome  youth.  “No  doubt  this  was  his  picture  in 
younger  days.” 

“Yes,-  yes,”  assented  Fred.  “Let  us  put  them  all 
back.” 

So  they  put  the  letters  and  the  pictures  back  in  the 
box.  There  were  some  strands  of  golden  hair,  marked 
with  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  the  name, 
“Alice.”  No  doubt  it  was  the  story  of  a  love  long  buried. 

The  timber  was  replaced,  and  then  the  search  of  the 
cabin  was  resumed. 

Many  other  curious  things  were  found,  and  they  be¬ 
came  very  well  satisfied  that  Old  Mystery  had  once  been 
a  man  of  wealth  and  position  in  the  world. 

What  strange  thing  had  occurred  to  change'  his  career, 
of  course,  they  could  only  guess;  but  Fred  said: 

“In  my  belief,  it  was  a  bitter  disappointment  in  love. 
That  is  the  cause  of  more  trouble  and  wrecks  more  lives 
than  anything  else.  It  is  a  sad  story.” 

“Well,”  said  Terry,  “that  is  no  excuse  for  the  man 
degenerating  into  a  murderer  and  a  scoundrel.” 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
poor  chap  is  mentally  diseased.  He  is,  of  course,  not  in 
his  right  mind.” 

So  it.  was  decided  to  leave  the  hermit’s  abode  as  they 
had  found  it  and  to  go  away,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Conger  was  very  anxious  now  to  show  Fred  the  boundaries 
of  the  copper  land,  and  how  it  could  be  developed  into  a 
fortune. 

Holloway,  who  was  not  yet  very  strong,  asked  if  he 
might  become  one  of  the  party,  and  Fred  said: 

“Holloway,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  yon  with  us.  If 
you  need  employment-  when  we  open  up  the  copper  claims 
you  shall  have  a  chance.” 

“Bless  your  kind  heart,  sir!”  said  Holloway.  “I  will 
nei^er  forget  you,  for  you  have  done  me  the  kindest  of 
favors.” 

They  now  left  the  hermit’s  cabin  and  went  down  to  the 
lake. 

It  was  seen  that  Spirit  Lake  was  a  very  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  woods.  The  shores 
were  very  pretty,  and  Terry  said : 

“Fred,  what  a  beautiful  spot  it  would  he  for  summer 
camps !  The  shores  are  charming.” 

“  That’s  right,  Terry,  and  I’ll  bet  there,  are  some  splen¬ 
did  fish  out  in  those  waters.” 

“Mister,”  said  Holloway,  “it  is  no  trick  at  all  to  pull 
out  as  fine  .bass  and  salmon  as  you  ever  saw  with  good 
bait.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “We  will  have  a  try  at  the 
finny  denizens  when  we  get  time.  I’ll  bet  there  is  game 
over  in  the  woods,  too.” 

“Ob,  yes,  yes,”  said  Holloway.  “The  woods  are  full  of 
game.  There  are  furbearing  animals  here,  too.  It  is  a 
very  rich  region.” 

They  now  proceeded  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  for 
fully  two  miles.  Finally  they  came  to  a  very  beautiful 
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spot  where  the  lake  made  into  a  little  bay,  and  bred 
said : 


“  l  suggest  that  we  make  a  permanent  camp  here,  right 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake.  We  have  axes  and  other  tools 
in  our  outfit  in  the  canoe,  which  we  will  go  back  and  get 
and  bring  over  here  to-morrow.  We  will  erect  a  spacious 
log  cabin  and  make  this  the  headquarters  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  which  we  shall  form.” 

The  plan  met  with  Conger's  enthusiastic  approval,  and 
he  suggested  that  they  camp  there  for  the  night. 

A  lean-to  camp  was  made  of  boughs  of  the  spruces,  and 
they  proceeded  to  make  themselves  comfortable  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

They  had  fishing  tackle,  and  as  soon  as  the  camp  was 
made.  Terry  suggested  that  they  go  out  and  catch  a  few 
fish  for  supper  and  breakfast. 

As  they  had  no  rods,  some  long  poles  were  cut,  and  the 
lines  fastened  to  them.  Grasshoppers  were  caught  for 
bait,  as  their  artificial  flies  were  back  in  the  equipment 
in  the  canoe  at  the  Green  River  camp. 

Fred  took  his  fishing  pole  and,  walking  out  on  a  little 
promontory,  lie  began  casting. 

Suddenly  he  got  a  terrific  rise,  and  the  next  moment 
there  was  a  hqavy  strain  on  the  line,  and  he  pulled  it 
out  of  the  water,  minus  the  baibancl  hook. 

“Good  Lord!”  shouted  Fred.  “I  had  hold  of  a  whale, 
but  without  reel  or  line  what  could  I  do?” 

Of  course,  it  was  impossible  to  play  the  fish  without  a 
reel,  and  in  a  few  moments  Terry/and  Conger  also  lost 
their  tackle.  i 

“Great  Sc-ot^t !”  exclaimed  Terry.  “The  fish  in  here 
are  big  enough  to  tow  a  steamboat.  We  could  have  fun  if 
We  only  had  our  reels.”  r 

“Well,”  laughed  Fred,  “we  have  got  to  have  some  fish 
for  our  supper  by  hook  or  by  crook.  That  is  ^Eill  there  is 
to  that.” 

With  that  Fred  took  two  sections  of  his  line  and  bound 
them  together.  Then  he  took  his  strongest  hook  and 
made  a  strong  knot,  braiding  the  line  to  the  shank. 

Fie  made  another  cast  and,  in  a  few  moments  hooked  a 
fine  salmon. 

Fit?d  set  the  hook  hard  and  this  time  the  line  held, 
and  he  drew  in  the  fish,  which  made  a  tremendous  splurge, 
making  the  water  fairly  boil. 

“Hello!”  shouted  Terry.  “That  is  a  dandy,  Fred! 
Here  goes  for  another.” 


Terry  had  fixed  his  line  in  the  same  way,  and  pretty 
soon  lie  had  hooked  and  landed  a  monster. 

“This  is  pretty  poor  sport,  from  a  sportsman’s  point  of 
view,”  declared  Fred;  “but  we're  after  the  fish,. and  we’ve 
got  to  get  them  the  best  way  we  can!”  pL. 

Conger  then  landed  a  beauty.  Vj- 

Holloway  watched  the  sport,  and  he  would  have  liked 
to  take  a  hand,  but  he  said : 

“My  time  is  coming,  and  1  shall  get  into  the  world  by 
and  by.  Just  now  I  am  too  weak  and  ill  for  the  exer¬ 
tion.” 

“That  is  right,  Holloway,”  said  Fred.  “You  will  have 
your  chance  to-morrow,  when  we  set  our  tackle.” 

The  three  salmon  made  more  than  enough  for  their 
Ripply,  and  as  there  was  no  use  in  catching  more  than 
y  (ould  use,  they  gave  up  the  sport  for  that  time. 


Terry  dressed  the  fish  in  a  few  moments  and  they  were 
soon  on  the  coals,  broiling.  The  odor  was  very  fragrant 
and  appetizing,  and  they  had  a  fine  meal,  for  the  salmon 
were  delicious,  fresh  caught  as  they  were. 

A  roaring  campfire  was  built  right  on  the  shores  of 
the  beautiful  lake.  They  sat  about  it  and  told  stories 
and  had  a  fine  time  until  quite  a  late  hour. 

Holloway  was  an  old  hunter  and  trapper,  and  he  knew 
the  region  around  there  like  a  printed  book. 

He  was  very  witty,  too,  and  when  Terry  told  some  of 
his  wonderful  yarns  Holloway  got  busy,  too. 

“Say,”  he  said,  “I  want  to  tell  you  a  true  story  about 
the  sixteen  yellow,  bears  over  on  Moose  Mountain.  Did 
any  of  you  ever  see  a  yellow  bear  ?” 

“Whv,  yes,”  said  Fred.  “There  is  a  Siberian  bear 
which,  I  believe,  is  yellow;  but  I  have  never  known  of  a 
bear  in  this  country  of  that  color,  though  the  Rocky 
Mountain  bear  is  something  on  the  yellow  shade.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Holloway,  “these  were  the  real  yellow 
bears — a  real  deep  orange — and  there  were  just  sixteen 
of  them,  and  they  were  pretty  savage,  too.  They  cleaned 
out  our  traps  as  fast  as  we  could  set  ’em,  and  they  knew 
how  to  steer  out  of  a  deadfall,  too,  so  that  finally  Mose 
Quinby  and  Lew.  Hardy  and  I  made  up  our  minds  we’d 
got  to  get  them  yellow  bears  or  give  up  trapping. 

“Well,”  continued  Holloway,  “we  laid  for  'em  and  we 
plugged  a  ton  of  lead  bullets  into  ’em,  one  after  another : 
but  they’d  just  sneeze  and  cough  ’em  up,  and,  in  fact, 
they  seemed  to  like  hot  lead  and  get  fat  on  it.  The 
trouble  was,  we  never  could  get  near  enough  to  ’em  to 
pick  out  a  fatal  spot  to  place  the  bullet,  and  so  them  six¬ 
teen  yellow  bears  just  had  lots  oi  fun  with  us.” 

“Oh,  see  here,  Holloway!”  spoke  up  Conger.  “That  is 
a  pretty  strong  story.” 

“Of  course,  it  is;  but  I  guess  you  can  stand  it.  Well, 
to  go  on.  Fll  tell  you  that  we  couldn't  think  of  any  way 
to  get  them  yellow  bears  till  Jim  Luce  came  over  from 
the  Rig  Sault,  and  he  turned  the  trick  for  us,  and  how  do 
you  suppose  lie  did  it?  Well,  I  never  heard-  anything  like 
it  in  my.  life,  and  I  guess  yon  never  did.” 

“That’s  a  bully,  good  story  so  far,”  laughed  Conger. 
“But  how  did  you  finally  get  the  bears?” 

“That’s  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,”  said  Holloway. 
“Now,  you  know  that  a  bear  will  climb  a  hundred-and- 
fifty-foot  tree  to  get  a  slice  of  bee’s  honey.  Weft,  Jim 
swore  lie  knew  the  tricks  of  bears  well  enough  to  get  them 
yellow  bears,  and  he  went  to  work  to  do  it. 

“Jim  got  a  bucket  of  fine-comb  honey,  and  he  went 
over  to  Moose  Hill  and  lie  trailed  a  lot  of  the  honey  down 
the  path  that  the  bears  used  when  they  went  to  water. 
He  made  a  good,  nice,  sweet  trail,  and  led  it  into  the 
mouth  of  a  cave  which  led  about  fifty  feet  into  the  side 
of  a  ledge.  He  just  smeared  honey  all  the  way  into  this 
cave.  Then  he  went  along  with  a  firebrand  and  scorched 
the  bushes  along  the  trail,  so ’that  the  hears  could  get  a 
human  scent.  He  came  back  into  camp  chuckling  like  a 
baby  with  a  new  rattle,  and  he  said: 

“  ‘Boys,  1  11  have  them  bears  all  in  a  bottle  before  to¬ 
morrow  noontime.’ 

say.  Jim.  said  Mose  Quinby,  ‘It  must  be  a  pretty 
big  bo&h?,  and  there  must  be  good  whisky  iu  it.' 
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••  'Something  a  bear  likes  better  than  whisky,’  saiil  Jim. 
•Just  vou  wait  and  see.' 

“Of  course,  \ve  thought  Jim  was  either  daffy  or  bluffing, 
to  talk  about  getting  sixteen  yellow  bears  in  a  whisky  bot¬ 
tle:  but  the  next  morning  before  sunrise  lie  pulled  us  out 
oi  our  blankets  and  said : 


“  ‘Come  on,  boys !  Come  on  and  see  me  bottle  up  six¬ 
teen  vellow  bears !’ 

“Of  course,  we  tried  to  get  out  of  it,  for  we  were 
s.eepy,  and  we  didn't  believe  his  bluff;  but  he  simply 
made  us  get  up,  and  we  went  out  with  him  to  a  point 
pretty  near  the  cave  in  the  side  of  the  hill. 

“Pretty  soon  we  saw  a  big,  yellow  bear  come  moseying 

;  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  Mose  Quinby  was 

going  to  pull  trigger  on  him.  But  Jim  grabbed  him  by 

^_*Jhe  windpipe  and  swore  he'd  choke  him  if  he  tried  it. 

Pretty  soon  another  bear  came  along,  and  then  the  whole 

sixteen  went  bv  in  tile. 

•/ 

‘‘They  were  licking  up  the  honey  trail  as  they  went, 
and  pretty  soon  we  saw  the  first  bear  crawling  into  the 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  hill.  Of  course,  we  began  to  get 
interested  then,  and  when  we  saw  the  last  bear  of  the 
sixteen  crawl  in  after  the  others  Jim  sprung  up,  with  a 
whoop,  and  ran  down  and  rolled  a  big  slab  of  rock  right 
over  the  mouth  of .  the  cave,  and,  sure  enough,  he  had 
the  whole  sixteen  bears  bottled  up  as  slick  as  you  please. 

“Well,  we  couldn't  realize  at  first  how  simple  the  trick 
was,  and  that  it  had  really  worked  and  Jim  was  the  one 
who  had  done  it.  Of  course,  the  bears  were  bottled  up 
and  they  couldn’t  get  out,  and  Jim  turned  around  and 
asked  us  if  we  were  satisfied.  Of  course,  we  were;  but 
we  asked  him  then  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the 
bears.” 


Holloway  stopped  to  get  his  breath,  and  Conger  asked : 
“Oh,  say,  Holloway !  Don’t  keep  us  in  suspense.  Ho(w 
in  thunder  did  you  get  those  bears  out?” 

Holloway  grinned,  and  then  he  took  a  big  chew  of|Con- 
ger’s  tobacco. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


LIVELY  ADVENTURES. 

“Say,”  said  Holloway,  “it  was  just  as  easy  as  rolling  off 
a  lo<j  for  Jim.  Pie  told  them  to  get  a  lot  of  brush  and 
firewood.  The  bears  were  growling  and  snarling  and 
tiding  to  back  out  of  the  cave,  but  it  was  so  close  in 
{here  that  they  couldn’t  turn  around. 

“When  we’d  got  a  heap  of  pitch  wood  and  other  stuff 
Jim  set  fire  to  it.  Then  he  banked  the  fire  with  sods, 
sending  the  smoke  into  the  cave.  After  a  while  he  pulled 
the  fire  away,  and  everything  was  still  in  the  cave.  Jim 
pulled  the  big  rock  away,  and  then  he  hauled  out  every 
•  one  of  them  bears,  each  one  3tone  dead,  having  been  suf¬ 
focated.  Well,  it  was  a  big  haul,  I  can  tell  you,  and  Jim 
sold  the  pelts  for  a  hundred  dollars  apiece,  for  they  were 
ver,  rare  and  valuable. 

“Then  Jim  took  the  sixteen  hundred  dollars  and  bought 
a  -Varner  on  the  lake.  He  swapped  the  steamer  for  a 
hotel,  and  the  hotel  caught  fire  and  burned  down  and  he 
got  twenty  tbou-and  dollars  insurance  money. 
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“Then  Jim  put  the  twenty  thousand  dollars  into  a 
copper  mine,  andv  he  capitalized  the  mine  and  sold  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  the  stock.  Then 
he  bought  a  railroad  with  the  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  and  went  into  debt  for  as  much  more.  After  he 
had  the  railroad  a  year  he  sold  it  for  a  million  and  a 
half.” 

“Great  Scott!”  laughed  Terry.  “That  was  a  pretty 
good  start  from  sixteen  yellow  bears.” 

“Oh,  Jim  was  a  Yankee,  all  right,”  said  Holloway.  “He 
would  swap  anything  from  a  jackknife  to  a  house  and 
lot.  Of  course,  when  Jim  got  his  million  he  didn’t  trap  * 
any  more.” 

“Oh,  ho!”  laughed  Fred.  “I  suppose  he  is  enjoying 
himself  now  on  the  Riviera  in  France,  or  perhaps  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  delights  of  an  Egyptian  winter  in  Cairo.” 

“Not  on  your  life!”  said  Holloway.  “He’s  piking  logs 
up  on  the  big  drives  on  the  Saskatchewan  in  Canada.” 

“Thunder!”  gasped  Conger.  “What  about  the  mill¬ 
ion?” 

“Boss,”  said  Holloway,  “I'll  have  to  tell  the  rest  of  the 
story,  for  Jim  couldn’t  help  swapping,  and  the  habit  was 
so  strong  with  him  that  he  kept  it  up.  He  put  his 
million  into  stocks  and  there  came  a  panic  and.  his  values 
went  down  to  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Then  he  swapped 
the  stocks  into  city  lots,  but  the  title  wasn't  clear,  and  he 
traded  the  city  lots  into  a  ranch.  Two-tliirds  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  died  in  a  freeze,  and  he  swapped  the  ranch  into  a  gold 
claim  in  Nevada.  But  the  gold  claim  was  salted,  and 
he  managed  to  trade  it  into  a  barroom.  But  the  town 
voted  no  license,  and  he  had  td  close  his  bar.  The  tem¬ 
perance  people  came  around  and  emptied  his  whisky  into 
the  gutters,  and  all  he  had  left  was  the  barrels  and  the 
bottles.  He  traded  them  for  a  pony,  but  the  pony  had 
the  heaves  and  a  spike  tail,  and  the  best  he  could  do  was 
to  swap  the  pony  for  a  mule.  Certainly  Jim  was  up 
against  it,  for  when  Jim  went  to  ride  the  mule  both  the 
mule’s  eyes  fell  out,  they  being  only  glass.  Well,  the 
S.  P.  C.  A.  came  along  and  shot  the  mule  and  had  Jim 
arrested  foi4  cruelty  to  an  animal  and  attempt  to  swindle 
by  having  a  mule  with  glass  eyes.  Jim  had  to  pawn  his 
watch  to  gef  bail,  and  then  he  lit  out  for  Spirit  Lake, 
and  when  he  came  into  my  camp  he  was  nothing  but  a 
shadow  of  what  he  used  to  be. 

“He  hadn’t  a  cent  of  money,  and  only  shirt  and  trou¬ 
sers,  having  walked  his  shoes  off;  but  he  was  plumb  full 
of  grit,  and  he  said : 

“  ‘Holloway,  I  had  a  heap  of  fun  making  that  fortune, 
but  it  was  a  lot  more  exciting  to  lose  it.  Oh,  Jim  has 
Thoreau  and  those  other  chaps  skun  a  hundred  miles 
for  philosophy.  He’s  all  right.” 

They  had  a  pretty  good  laugh  over  Holloway’s  story, 
and  Fred  said : 

“Holloway,  I  hope  you  will  introduce  me  to  Jim  some 
time.  If  he  can  make  money  as  easily  as  you  can  lie 
lie  is  certainly  a  wonder.” 

Holloway  looked  very  innocent  and  surprised,  and  he 
declared  that  Fred  was  doing  him  a  wrong  to  suspect 
him  of  an  untruth. 

But  just  then  the  firebrands  and  ashes  in  the  fire  flew 
up  into  the  air  and  scattered  sparks  all  around.  Then 
Terry’s  hat  flew  off  and  all  knew  wliat  it  meant,  for  the 
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distant  report  of  a  rifle  could  be  heard,  and  the  bullets 
had  come  very  close  to  terminating  Terry's  career. 

“ Thunder  1”  yelled  Conger,  rolling  over  and  over  into 
a  thicket.  “Some  one  has  us  spotted.  Get  under  cover, 

boys  1” 

Fred  and  Terry  and  Holloway  all  did  so  at  once. 

Terry  and  Conger  had  their  Winchesters  and  they  tried 
to  locate  the  mysterious  marksman.  They  rolled  into  the 
bushes  and  crept  back  behind  somei  rocks. 

“Well,  I'll  be  hanged  !”  said  Terry.  “Who  in  the  world 
could  have  fired  at  us?” 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  said  Conger.  “It  is  the  gang  that  are 
opposed  to  having  this  region  opened  up.  Whether  it  is 
Old  Mystery  or  not,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  don’t  believe 
he  is  alone  in  the  deal.” 

“Nor  I,”  declared  Holloway.  “Although  T  have  never 
seen  him  with  anybody.  Of  course,  he  may  be  the  one 
who  has  just  fired  at  us.” 

However  it  was,  the  fact  remained  that  they  had  been 
fired  atj  and  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  keep  an  eye 
out.  Fred  tried  to  pierce  the  darkness  across  the  lake. 

They  had,  of  course,  been  splendid  targets  for  *  the 
marksman,  owing  to  the  light  of  the  campfire.  All  be¬ 
came  silence  now. 

The  campfire  was  scattered  and  had  begun  to  die  down. 

Fred  made  up  his  mind  that  the  shots  had  come1  from 
across  the  lake.  But  how  were  they  to  locate  i^he  marks¬ 
man  ?” 

Conger  wanted  to  send  a  few  shots  over  at  random,  but 
Fred  said: 

“Conger,  it  would  do  no  good.  Better  wait  and  lie 
low.”  / 

But  as  time  went  on  and  there  was  no  further  demon¬ 
stration  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  watch  and  snatch  a 
few  hours  of  sleep.  So  they  took  turns  watching  until 
daybreak. v 

When  daylight  came  at  last  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
mysterious  marksman  and  all  was  quiet  in  the  vicinity. 
Terr}’  said : 

“It  served  us  right  for  our  carelessness  in  making  a 
campfire  in  so  exposed  a  position.  We  will. know  better 
next  time.” 

“That's  right,  Terry,”  said  Fred.  “It  is  a  good  lesson 
to  us.” 

But  for  all  their  experience  of  the  night,  Fred  was  de¬ 
termined  not  to  change  the  location  of  the  camp.  They 
set  out  early  for  the  camp  on  Green  River  to  bring  over 
the  canoe  and  the  supplies. 

As  Holloway  was  not  equal  to  the  trip,  lie  was  left  in 
a  small  cavern  in  the  rocks,  where  he  could  sleep  and 
rest  in  safety. 

It  was  a  pretty  long,  hard  tramp  to  Green  River,  but 
they  reached  there  by  noon  and  found  the  canoe  and  the 
outfit  all  right. 

It  didn’t  take  them  long  to  place  everything  in  the 
canoe,  and,  placing  it  on  their  shoulders,  start  back. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  they  got  back  to 
Spirit  Lake.  They  found  Holloway  all  safe,  but  he  was 
very  nervous,  for  he  said: 

“Fear not,  there  have  been  all  kinds  of  doings  here 
since  you  went  away.  1  heard  voices,  and  men  passed  by 


here.  Of  course,  I  didn’t  dare  to  go  out,  but  I  am  sure 
they  have  got  some  plan  arranged  to  do  you  harm.” 

“Oh,  1  see,”  said  Fred,  quietly.  “Well,  Holloway, 
forewarned  is  forearmed,  and  we  will  be  ready  for  them. 
Now  it  is  a  splendid  plan  to  arrange  a  plan  of  counter 
attack.” 

“See  here!  I  think  there  are  a  dozen  of  them.” 

“Oh,  do  you?”  mused  Fred.  “Well,  I  guess  we  will  be 
a  match  for  them.” 

Fred  now  laid  out  the  plan  for  the  cabin.  It  was  to  be 
a  large  one,  capable  of  accommodating  fully  a  dozen  men. 

As  soon  as  workmen  and  miners  and  machinery  could 
be  brought  up  from  Forest  Grove  Fred  intended  to  have 
other  cabins  built ;  in  fact,  to  have  streets  laid  out  and  a 
full-fledged  settlement  made. 

By  the  time  all  the  plans  were  made  darkness  began  to_ 
settle  down,  and  T erry  said : 

“Fred,  don’t  you  think  we  are  taking  chances  to  camp 
where  we  did  last  night?” 

“Of  course,”  assented  Fred.  “I  hope  you  don’t  think 
I  intend  to  do  that.” 

With  that  Fred  selected  a  spot  further  from  the  lake. 

It  was  among  some  rocks  and  on  a  higher  point  overlook¬ 
ing  the  lake. 

Fred  then  had  a  campfire  built  down  nearer  the  lake. 
Then  it  was  arranged  to  have  one  stand  guard  while  the 
others  slept. 

Terry  was  the  first  one  to  go  on  guard,  and  about  mid¬ 
night,  when  the  others  turned  in,  Terry  selected  a  place 
behind  a  large  rock  and,  with  his  Winchester  over  his 
arm,  he  kept  silent  watch. 

About  an  hour  later  Terry  thought  he  heard  a  rustling 
in  some  bushes  down  near  the  lake.  Of  course,  he  knew 
that  it  might  be  an  animal,  perhaps  a  deer  or  a  fox,  so 
he  kept  very  quiet  and  waited. 

Then  -a  very  queer  thing  happened. 

He  plainly  heard  footsteps,  and  a  shadowy  figure 
brushed  past  him  in  the  darkness. 

Like  lightning  Terry  was  on  his  feet  and  hurled  him¬ 
self  upon  the  figure. 

There  was  a  gasping  cry,  a  yell,  and  Terry  had  the  un¬ 
known  helpless  on  the  ground.  Of  course,  the  others 
wei!e  aroused  in  an  instant,  and  Fred  was  by  Terry’s 
side  at  once. 

“What’s  this?  What’s  this?”  called  out  Fearoot. 
“What’s  the  matter,  Terry?” 

“I  don't  know,”  breathed  Terry.  “But  I’ve  got  the 
game,  whatever  it  is !” 

By  this  time  Holloway  was  on  hand,  too,  but  Congcrr 
didn't  appear. ^  But  now  the  unknown,  whom  Terry  held 
so  helpless,  began  to  gasp  and  exclaim : 

“Where  am  I?  What’s  happened?  What  is  all  this?” 

Fred  had  lit  a  match,  and  he  held  it  at  the  man’s  face, 
and  then  lie  gave  a  gasp  of  amazement. 

“Good  Lord  !  It’s  Conaer!” 

o  % 

Terry  was  dmn  founded. 

Of  course,  he  released  his  hold  on  Conger  and  sprung 
up.  Conger  didflhe  same.  Then  Terry  gasped: 

Conger,  what  s  all  this?  Whore  did  you  come  from?’’ 

“Olcott,  it  is  a  mystery  to  me.  What  has  happened?” 

“Why,  1  was  on  guard  and  some  one  brushed  past  me. 

I  jumped  on  the  invader,  and  lie  turns  out  to  be  you  ” 
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i  onger  seemed  stupefied  for  a  few  moments,  but  finally 
he  said: 

|  ttOh,  I  have  it !  1  have  it!  It  is  my  unfortunate  habit 
of  somnambulism. v 

i*Great  beott !  exclaimed  Fred.  “You  are  a  sleep¬ 
walker  ?”  » 

‘Yes,  yes;  I  am.” 


■•‘Of  course,  that  explained  it  all,  and  a  good  laugh  fol¬ 
lowed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  something  of  a  shiver 
was  feit  when  it  was  considered  what  the  consequences 
might  have  been  if  Conger  in  his  sleep  had  walked  into 
the  clutches  of  the  mysterious  gang  of  Spirit  Lake. 

J  “Conger,'  laughed  Fred,  “we  will  have  to  tie  you  up 
if  you  are  to  continue  this  streak  of  somnambulism.” 

“All  right,  Fearnot,”  laughed  Conger.  “It  is  very 
strange,  but  I  have  been  subject  to  it  from  childhood.  I 
have  had  some  queer  experiences  arise  from  the  habit.” 

But  the  scare  was  over  and  there  was  a  good  laugh. 

However,  Conger  was  now  put  on  guard  and  Terry 
was  given  a  chance  to  sleep.  That  happened  to  be  the 
end  of  any  thrilling  incident  that  night  and  morning 
came  without  further  mishap. 

The  next  day  work  was  begun  on  the  new  cabin. 

Spruce  logs  were  cut  and  hewed,  and  the  foundations 
laid.  Holloway  was  a  splendid  carpenter,  and  he  proved 
of  great  assistance. 

Really,  it  was  great  sport  for  them  to  plan  and  erect 
the  cabin.  They  got  in  the  foundations  and;  part  of  the 
frame  up  before  darkness  came.  But  just  as  evening 
began  to  shut  down  all  received  a  great  surprise. 

'A  man  stepped  out  of  the  forest  and  walked  straight 
up  to  them. 

Fred  dropped  his  ax  and  the  others  stared  at  the  new¬ 
comer.  It  was  the  hermit,  Old  Mystery ! 

The  old  fellow  looked  very  white  and  stern,  but  he 
walked  straight  up  to  Fred  and  said: 

“Are  you  going  to  drive  me  from  my  chosen  home?” 

“My  friend,”  said  Fred,  “we  have  not  the  least  desire 
to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  we  will  help  you  keep  your 
home.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  WARNING. 


The  hermit  looked  at  Fred  in  an  incredulous  way,  and 
t'^n  he  asked  him  why  he  was  building  a  cabin  on  that 


spot. 

“It  is  a  very  convenient  and  desirable  place  to  build,” 

said  Fred. 

“Stranger,”  said  the  hermit,  “don’t  you  know  that  it 
mean:  death  to  build  here?  Yo  man  can  come  here  and 
drive  me  away,  for  many  have  tried  it  and  failed.” 

Fred  felt  out  of  patience  with  the  hermit  now,  for  he 
felt  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  he  walked  up  to  him 


and  said:  > 

“See  here,  my  venerable  friend!  I  don’t  propose  to 
have  anv  more  trouble  with  you.  It  is  a  fact  that  you 
hare  no  claim  on  this  land  and  no  right  to  interfere  with 
plans  here,  and  if  you  attempt  it  or  to  bother  us  in 
way  I  will  take  the  Jaw  into  iny  own  hands  and  do 


what  ought  to  have  been  done  long  ago — string  you  up  to 
the  nearest  tree !” 

Fred  spoke  very  firmly,  and  he  looked  the  old  fellow 
straight  in  the  eye. 

The  hermit  only  showed  his  teeth  in  a  very  tigerish 
way,  and  he  then  snarled,  savagely: 

“All  right.  You  can  threaten  me  all  you  please;  but 
you  will  never  leave  this  place  alive!” 

He  turned  to  walk  away,  but  Fred  spoke  up  sharply : 

“  Wait  a  moment !” 

Old  Mystery  turned  around  and  asked  in  a  snapping 
way  what  Fred  wanted.  Fearnot  was  very  cool. 

“I  want  to  say  this,”  he  said.  “We  could  have  de¬ 
stroyed  your  cabin  home  and  have  driven  you  into  the 
woods,  but  we  did  not  do  so.  Now,  you  act  very  foolish. 
We  have  come  here  to  develop  this  land,  as  we  have  a 
right  to  do.  It  will  be  much  better  and  safer  for  you  not 
to  trouble  us,  for  we  shall  not  trouble  yon  so  long  as  you 
do  not  bother  us.” 

The  hermit  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said  in  a 
softer  tone: 

“Mister,  sometimes  you  speak  fair,  but  I  have  never 
yet  met  an  honest  man,  and  I  don’t  believe  you  are  hon¬ 
est.” 

“I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say.  that,  for  there  are  many 
honest  men  in  the  world,  and  I  have  never  broken  my 
word.” 

The  hermit  stood  still  for  a  few  moments,  and  seemed 
to  be  thinking.  Then  he  walked  away. 

When  he  had  gone  Fred  turned  back,  and  then  Terry 
spoke  up : 

“Fred,  that  old  fellow's  head  is  not  right.  He  is  crazy.” 

“There  isn't  the  least  bit  of  doubt  of  that,  Terry.  If 
I  did  not  know  that  he  was  crazy  1  would  at  once  proceed 
to  deal  very  harshly  with  him.” 

“Great  Scott!”  spoke  up  Conger.  “That  is  no  excuse 
for  sparing  him,  for  he  is  certainly  more  dangerous  than 
a  sane  man.” 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “Conger  is  right.  I  think  the  old 
fellow  ought  to  be  taken  care  of.” 

“Well,”  declared  Fred,  “we  will,  let  matters  rest  for  a 
few#  days,  and  if  he  does  bother  us  any  more  we  will  have 
him  taken  car°  of.  It  is  my  opinion  that  he  is  not  men¬ 
tally  responsible,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are 
others  who  are  in  league  with  him  to  prevent  any  one 
coining  here  to  develop  this  land.” 

They  resumed  their  work  on  the  cabin,  and  finally  had 
the  frame  all  up.  Then  they  retired  to  the  camp  on  the 
knoll  and  built  a  fire  and  cooked  the  evening  meal. 

Holloway  was  the  cook,  and  now  he  said : 

“Gentlemen,  I  am  afraid  you  will  soon  get.  sick  of  a  fish 
diet,  so  I  think  I  will  rise  early  in  the  morning  and  go 
out  and  shoot  some  partridges.” 

“Holloway,”  spoke  up  Fred,  “I  suggest  that  we  all 
take  a  little  hunting  excursion  in  the  morning,  as  it  will 
be  ‘good  sport.” 

“Splendid!”  said  Conger.  “I  am  not  much  of  a  hunter, 
but  1  will  carry  the  game,” 

They  all  laughed  and  decided  to  start  out  early  in  the 
morning  on  a  long  hunt,  for  it  was  pretty  evident  that 
they  must  depend  on  game  for  their  living.  Then  they 
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fell  to  telling  stories  again,  and  Fred  told  a  story  of  a 
haunted  ranch  down  in  New  Mexico. 

Fred  told  tYie  story  in  a  very  thrilling  and  harrowing 
way,  and  it  fairly  made  the  hair  stand  on  end.  Holloway 
was  very  much  interested,  and  when  finished  he  whistled 
and  said : 

“Hood  Lord  !  That  beats  anything  I  ever  heard  of,  and 
1  don’t  believe  in  ghosts,  either;  but  1  did  hear  ol  a 
very  strange  ghost,  who  could  walk  right  through  a  door 
and  once  chased  a  man  ten  miles,  all  the  while  sticking 
a  knife  in  his  back.  The  man’s  name  was  Roland,  and 
his  hair  turned  gray  in  one  night,  and  he  was  never  the 
same  afterward.” 

Of  course,  they  all  got  after  Holloway  then  for  a  real 
ghost  story,  and  he  did  tell  some  very  wonderful  ones. 

He  asked  them  if  they  had  ever  heard  of  the  headless 
horseman  j&i.  Los  Pinos.  As  none  had  heard  of  it,  he 
said ; 

“Really,  it  was  a  very  wonderful  thing,  for  the  horse¬ 
man  certainly  was  without  a  head.  Joe  Blair  and  Jim 

%j  • 

Kane  and  I  were  riding  over  to  Little  Bear  Hill  one  night 
and  we  were  going  down  through  a  hollow,  when  sudden¬ 
ly  Joe's  horse  shied.  \Ve  all  loqked  around,  and  there 
right  between  us  rode  a  man  dressed  in  a  uniform.  He 
was  as  natural  as  life,  save  that  he  didn't  have  any  head. 
Of  course,  it  scared  everybody  and  Joe  called  out  and 
asked  the  man  what  he  had  done  with  his  head. 

“The  horseman  didn’t  answer,  but  kept  right  along. 
Then  we  saw  that  he  rode  a  perfectly  white  horse,  and 
when  1  looked  at  the  horse  closely  I  saw  I  could  see  right 
through  him. 

“Great  Scott !  An  awful  feeling  came  over  me.  Jim 
Kane's  horse  shied  and  ran  into  the  headless  horseman. 

I  t  was  a  queer  thing,  but  Jim  and  his  pony  rode  right 
through  the  mysterious  horseman.  It  was  awfullv  queer 
and  it  sort  of  scared  me,  but  Joe  Blair  let  out  a  yell  that 
it  was  a  ghost.  He  wheeled  his  horse  to  dash  away,  and 
then  there  was  no  sign  of  the  headless  horseman.  He 
was  gone  like  a  flash,  going  right  into  air. 

“Of  course,  it  surprised  me,  and  we  all  pulled  up  and 
looked  at  each  other  and  our  hair  stood  on  end.  We 
rode  on  to  Bill  McCurdy’s  ranch,  and  we  told  the  boys 
about  it  there,  and  Bill  Hickey  said  that  it  was  the  head¬ 
less  horseman,  and  that  it  was  a  bad  thing,  for  it  was  a 
warning  of  death  to  one  of  us.” 

“I  thought  that  meant  me,  but  it  didn’t,  for  Jim  Kane 
was  shot  in  a  barroom  fight  the  next  week  and  Joe  Blair 
was  killed  by  a  kick  from  a  mustang.  But  I  lived  and  I'm 
here  to-day,  though  I’ve  never  seen  nor  heard  of  the  head¬ 
less  horseman  since.” 

Holloway’s  stories  were  very  interesting,  and  the  others 
listened  to  him  very  attentively. 

The  next  morning  all  hands  were  up  early.  They 
dressed  and  washed  and  ate  breakfast.  Then  they  got 
out  their  Winchesters,  and  Conger  said: 

“By  George!  It  is  too  bad  we  haven’t  got  a  shotgun, 
for  it  is  a  very  hard  to  kill  partridges  with  a  Winches¬ 
ter.” 

“Is  it?”  said  Fred,  in  his  quiet  way.  “I  never  heard 
that  before.” 

“Dh,  my!  Can  you  shoot  partridges  with  a  Winches¬ 
ter?” 
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Why,  certainly,”  said  Fred.  “It  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world.” 

“Oh,  my!  A  rifle  ball  would  smash  them  all  to  pieces.” 

“Oh,  yes;  but  you  must  look  out  where  you  hit  them. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  spoil  the  bird.” 

Conger  looked  as  if  he  thought  that  Fred  was  bluffing, 
but  they  were  soon  tramping  through  the  forest  on  their 
way  around  the  end  of  the  lake. 

They  scared  up  a  few  coyotes,  and  a  big  hawk  was  seen 
sitting  on  the  limb  of  a  dead  tree.  Terry  glanced  at  the 
hawk  and  said : 

“Say,  can  you  see  what  that  piratical  bird  is  doing? 
He  has  a  robin  in  his  claws,  and  is  devouring  it.” 

Jt  could  be  seen  that  the  hawk  really  had  a  smaller 
bird  in  its  fierce  claws,  and  Conger  said : 

“If  there  is  a  bird  to  bo  despised  in  the  world  it  is  a 
hawk.  It  preys  upon  smaller  birds  in  a  very  murder-, 
ous  fashion  and  really  makes  me  think  of  a  murderer  who 
goes  about  seeking  to  kill  for  mere  wantonness.” 

“That’s  right,  Conger,”  said  Fred.  “Let’s  end  the 
career  cf  that  one.” 

With  that  Fred  raised  his  rifle,  quick  as  lightning, 
and  fired.  The  big  bird  dropped  from  the  top  of  the 
old  dead  tree  like  a  shot  to  the  ground. 

“ Great’ Scott !”  exclaimed  Holloway.  “That  was  a 
pretty  shot.  *  Can  you  do  that  every  time,  Fearnot?” 

“Why,  that  is  a  very  easy  shot,”  laughed  Fred.  “Any 
one  ought  to  be  able  to  do  that.” 

“Well,  I  couldn’t,”  said  Holloway.  “And  I've  been  in 
the  woods  all  my  life.  That  hawk  was  fully  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away.” 

Holloway  ran  over  and  got  the  hawk,  and  he  found 
that  its  head  had  been  cut  off  as  neatly  as  if  with  a  knife. 

Holloway  brought  the  bird  back  and  showed  it  to  the 
others,  saying: 

“That  was  the  prettiest  shot  with  a  Winchester  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.  It  was  wonderful.” 

“Oh,  Fearnot  and  Olcott  can  do  anything,”  declared 
Conger.  “They  are  very  famous  young  men,  Holloway.” 

The  ex-hunter  declared  that  he  believed  this  must  be 
so,  for  he  had  never  seen  such  wonderful  shooting. 

But  now  they  went  on  deeper  into  the  woods.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  flock  of  partridges  flew  up,  and  instantly  Fred 
and  Terry  began  firing  right  and  left  like  lightning. 

They  dropped  four  birds  out  of  the  flock  with  their 
Winchesters. 

Holloway  had  tried  to  get  one  of  the  swift-flying  grous*\ 
but  they  escaped  him.  The  hunter  gasped  and  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“Well,  I'll  be  hanged  if  1  ever  saw  such  shooting  as 
that !  Is  there  anything  you  fellows  cannot  do  with  a 
rifle  ?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  laughed  Terry.  “Hit  a  shooting  star.” 

“By  George!  It  was  about  as  difficult  hitting  those 
partridges.  I  never  saw  such  shooting.” 

Holloway  picked  up  the  birds  and  found  that  thev  had 
been  killed  instantly,  and  that  they  were  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition  for  dressing.  He  chuckled  and  declared  that  he 
would  make  a  fine  partridge  stew,  which  he  asserted  wa« 
one  of  the  finest  dishes  in  the  world. 

Conger  carried  the  game,  for  he  did  not  claim  to  b>  i 
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hunter,  and  now  they  proceeded  a  little  further  and  came 
w  A  meaiiow  right  in  the  heart  of  a  clearing. 

^  It  wai*  an  open  and  very  green  spot,  right  in  the  woods, 
piicie  A\ere  some  high  cliifs  just  cross  the  meadow.  Fted 
looked  ai oimd  and  suddenly  he  exclaimed: 

Hello  !  W  olves  haye  been  here !” 

HThen  they  all  saw  that  this  was  true,  for  the  gnawed 
phones  of  a  little  fawn  were  seen  lying  scattered  about. 
The  glass  was  trampled  and  the  footprints  of  the  wolves 
could  be  seen  in  the  soil. 

|  The  trail  led  off  across  the  meadow,  and  Terry  said : 

Fied,  those  wolves  haven’t  been  gone  very  long,  and 
probably  haven't  gone  far.  What  do  you  say  if  we  follow 
them  up?” 

^Great  Scott!  Terry,  they  are  not  game  tit  to  eat.” 

Oh,  I  know;  but  we  can  have  some  fun  with  them  and 
get  their  pelts.” 

“Oh,  yes,-’  spoke  up  Holloway,  eagei’ly.  “I  will  be  glad 
to  get  their  pelts,  for  there  is  a  heavy  bounty  on  them.” 

Of  course,  Fred  was  not  unwilling  to  go  after  the 
wolves,  so  they  set  out  across  the  little  meadow.  It  was 
pretty  damp  and  springy  and  they  had  to  cross  a  little 
creek  half  way  over. 

But  when  they  were  almost  across,  suddenly  a  big,  gray 
timber  wolf  sprung  up  out  of  the  grass,  right  in  front  of 
them,  and  started  off  with  great,  loping  strides. 

Holloway  fired  at  him  and  missed. 

Terry,  then,  quick  as  lightning,  brought  his  rifle  up 
and  shot  the  wolf.  The  creature  sprung  high  in  the  air 
and  fell  in  the  deep  grass. 

He  was  stone  dead  when  they  got  to  him.  Holloway 
was  delighted,  and  he  pulled  out  his  knife  and  ripped  off 
his  pelt,  saying: 

“I  wish  I  could  shoot  like  that.  I  would  never  do  any¬ 
thing  else.” 

Holloway  soon  secured  the  wolf’s  pelt  and  he  packed 
it  on  his  back  and  thev  set  out  once  more. 

In  a  few  moments  Fred  saw  the  grass  moving  a  little 
ways  ahead.  It  was  very  tall,  and  he  could  see  it  sway¬ 
ing,  as  if  something  was  pushing  its  way  through  it. 
Terry  saw  the  same  thing,  and  he  was  about  to  raise  his 
rifle  and  fire,  but  Fred  called  out: 

“Hold  on,  Terry !  Don’t  fire,  for  it  might  be  a  human 
being.” 

“Good  Lord!”  exclaimed  Holloway.  “What  would  a 
human  being  be  doing  out  there  in  the  grass?” 

But  just  at  that  moment  Conger  gave  a  loud  yell,  for  a 
man  was  seen  to  spring  right  up  out  of  the  grass  and  run 
like  a  deer  for  the  steep  cliffs  at  the  lower  end  of  the  val¬ 
ley. 

Of  course,  they  were  all  very  much  astonished,  and  for 
a  moment  all  they  could  do  was  to  stand  and  stare  at  the 

man.  , 

“Thunder!”  gasped  Terry.  “How  on  earth  did  you 
know  there  was  a  man  there,  Fred?” 

“1  didn’t,”  said  Fred,  quietly.  “I  only  thought  of  the 

possibility.” 

But  Holloway  yelled  after  the  man,  calling  to  him  to 
come  back.  He  didn’t  pay  the  slightest  heed  to  this, 
though,  but  kept  right  on  until  he  reached  the  cliff,  and 
he  climbed  up  and  disappeared  in  a  cleft. 


“Well,  I'll  be  hanged!”  exclaimed  Conger.  “Who  the 
deuce  is  he?” 

Of  course,  nobody  had  the  slightest  idea  who  the  man 
was ;  but  it  occurred  to  Fred  that  he  might  be  one  of  the 
Spirit  Lake  gang. 

However,  he  was  gone,  and  they  no\y  went  on  until 
they  reached  the  line  of  cliffs,  and  Terry  said:  , 

“Fred,  I’d  like  to  know  what  is  beyond  this  rise  of  land. 
I  am  curious  to  know  if  there  is  a  settlement  around 
here.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “It  will  not  be  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  to  find  out  if  we  climb  the  cliffs.” 

Of  course,  Holloway  and  Cdnger  were  both  interested, 
and  they  pushed  forward  until  they  reached  the  base  of 
the  cliffs. 

They  climbed  them  easily,  and  now  they  had  a  splendid 
view  of  the  country  about.  They  could  see  Spirit  Lake 
lying  in  among  the  green  trees,  and  it  looked  very  beau¬ 
tiful. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “this  is  really  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  on  this  earth.” 

“So  it  is,  Terry.  It  is  a  shame  that  it  is  infested  by 
a  gang  of  lawless  and  murderous  men.” 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  fellow  we  saw  was  one  of  the 
Spirit  Lake  gang.” 

“There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  it.” 

Just  then  Holloway,  -who  had  been  studying  the  coun¬ 
try  sharply,  said : 

“Hello!  Hello!  It  seems  to  me  there  is  somebody 
at  our  camp.  They  have  made  a  fire  there  also.” 

From  the  cliff  the  little  clearing  on  the  lake  shore  could 
be  easily  seen,  and,  sure  enough,  a  column  of  smoke  could 
be  seen  ascending.  Forms  were  seen  moving  about. 

Fred  and  Terry  and  Conger  all  gave  exclamations  of 
surprise  and  interest,  and  Fred  said: 

“Something  is  going  on  there.  I'll  bet  it’s  the  Spirit 
Lake  gang,  and  they  are  destroying  that  part  of  the  cabin 
which  we  have  built.” 

“Great  Scott!”  gasped  Terry.  “They  will  seize  our 
tools  and  supplies,  and  we  will  be  left  without  anything.” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Hollowa}^.  “I  cached  the  most  of  them, 
and  the  canoe  is  hidden  under  the  banks,  so  that  I  doubt 
if  they  will  find  it.  But  they  can  destroy  the  cabin  all 
right.” 

This  was  plainly  what  was  going  on,  and  naturally  it 
angered  the  party  of  explorers.  Fred  filled  the  maga¬ 
zine  of  his  rifle  with  shells  and  he  called  out : 

“Come  on,  friends!  We’ve  got  to  go  back  there.” 

It  was  enough  for  all,  and  they  scambled  down  the  cliff 
and  set  out  on  the  return.  It  was  easy  now  to  see  the 
smoke  and  flame  of  the  cabin,  and  it  made  them  furious 
as  they  saw  the  result  of  their  labors  being  destroyed. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “I  never  worked 
harder  in  my  life  than  I  did  on  the  frame  of  that  cabin.” 

“Same  here,”  said  Conger.  “It  is  pretty  tough  to  see 
it  go  up  in  smoke.” 

They  fairly  ran  across  the  little  meadow  and  were  soon 
in  the  woods.  A  deer  started  up  in  front  of  them,  and 
rabbits  and  partridges  were  seen;  but  no  one  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  hunting  now. 

Fred  had  the  lead,  and  they  ran  on  at  full  speed  until 
they  could  see  the  glimmer  of  the  lake.  Then  they  burst 
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out  of  the  woods  and  saw  that  the  frame  of  their  cabin 
was  a  heap  of  smouldering  ruins. 

The  Spirit  Lake  gang  had  been  there,  done  their  dam¬ 
age,  and  they  had  gone-  Not  one  of  them  was  in  sight. 

Of' course,  they  were  furious,  and  Fred  saw  that  every¬ 
thing  the  gang  cpuld  find  had  been  destroyed,  and  nailed 
to  a  tree  was  a  great  sign,  onvwhich  was  written : 

‘‘Fair  Warning  to  Fools!  This  is  Forbidden  Ground, 
and  any  man  who  comes  here  to  carry  a  high  hand  will 
leave  his  bones  here  for  the  Buzzards  to  Pick. 

“Per  order,  Spirit  Lake  Gang.” 

Fred'  and  Terry  looked  at  each  other,  and  Terry  made 
up  a  bad  face  and  said: 

“Fred,  it  looks  as  if  we  had  got  into  a  warm  climate, 
and  we  have  got  to  act  accordingly.” 

“That's  right,  Terry.  Did  we  ever  run  away?” 

“Not  so  that  it  could  be  noticed.” 

Holloway  was  pretty  white,  and  he  looked  scared  and 
said : 

“Fearnot,  I  hope  you  won't  think  I'm  a  coward,  but  I 
was  chained  up  in  that  hole  for  five  years-and  if  I  had  to 
meet  such  a  fate  again  I  would  die.” 

“All  right,  Holloway,”  said  Fred,  quietly.  “Perhaps 
you  had  better  go  down  to  Forest  Grove  and  stay  there 
till  this  trouble  blows  over.  We  are  here  to  stay,  and  we 
do  not  intend  to  leave.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  HERMIT'S  CONFESSION. 
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Really,  Holloway  felt  ashamed  of  what  he  had  said,  and 
his  face  Hushed. 

“Pardon  me,  Fearnot,”  he  said.  “But  you  know  it 
was  an  awful  thing  to  be  chained  up  like  that.” 

“Oh,  yes;  I  know  it  was,”  said  Fred.  “And  1  can't 
blame  you  for  feeling  as  you  do.  But  we  intend  to  fight 
this  thing  out.” 

“I  hope  you  don’t  think  I  am  a  coward.” 

“Oh,  no.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  you  are  a  brave 
man,  for  you  certainly  have  suffered  a  great  deal.” 

Fred  now  held  a  consultation  with  Terry  and  Conger 
and  they  reached  a  very  wise  decision. 

“Conger,”  said  Fred,  “there  are  only  four  of  us  here, 
and  probably  there  are  a  score  of  men  in  the  Spirit  Lake 
gang.  Now,  it's  ol  no  use  for  us  to  build  cabins  or  try 
to  do  anything  here  until  we  have  got  a  sufficient  force 
here  to  meet  any  attack  on  us  they  may  make.” 

“I  believe  you,  Fearnot.”  ' 

“I  propose  that  we  go  down  to  Forest  Grove  and  get 
some  men.  We  can  come  back  here  and  make  an  organ¬ 
ized  effort  to  start  up  work  on  the  copper  claim.” 

“That's  all  right,  Fearnot,  if  we  can  get  the  men;  but 
I  want,  to  tell  you  that  it  is  a  mighty  hard  thing  to  do 
that.  They  aro  terribly  superstitious  about  doings  up 
around  this  lake.” 

“Oh,  well,  we  must  overcome  their  fears.  It.  seems  as 
if  we  could  do  that.” 
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“Well,  we  can  try  it.” 

Terry  had  suggested  that  they  take  a  trip  over  to  the 
hermit's  cabin  and  see  if  any  of  the  gang  were  over  there. 
Fred  assented  to  this  and,  making  sure  that  their  rifles 
were  loaded,  they  set  out. 

In  due  time  they  came  in  sight  of  the  hermit  s  abode. 
They  saw  him  sitting  in  front  of  his  door,  dressing  some 
fish. 

“There  is  the  old  scoundrel,”  said  Terry.  “Let’s  hear 
what  he  has  to  say  for  himself.” 

With  that  they  boldly  advanced  toward  him.  The  old 
fellow  behaved  very  queerly,  for  he  didn't  even  look  up 
until  Fred  stood  right  over  him.  Then  he  said,  in  a  snap¬ 
ping  way: 

“Well,  what  do  you  want  here?” 

“My  friend,”  said  Fred,  “I  want  to  know  why  you  and 
your  gang  burned  our  cabin?” 

“What’s  that?  What’s  that?”  exclaimed  the  hermit. 
“I  haven’t  done  anything  of  the  kind.” 

Fred  saw  bv  the  hermit’s  face  that  he  told  the  truth, 
and  he  was  greatly  puzzled,  and  he  said : 

“Old  man,  are  you  really  telling  me  the  truth?” 

“1  don’t  tell  lies !” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  that;  but  I  do  know  that  our  cabin 
was  burned  and,  it  must  have  been  by  your  gang.” 

“Sir,  I  know  nothing  about  it,  but  I  am  not  surprised. 
1  am  wondering,  though,  why  , .they  spared  your  lives.” 

Fred  looked  straight  at  the  old  hermit,  and  there  was 
something  m  his  face  that  impressed  him  very  curiously, 
and  he  said : 

“Why  do  they  call  you  Old  Mystery?” 

“Oh,  that  is  because  thev  have  often  tried  to  find  out 
about  me,  but  they  never  could.” 

“  You  are  a  very  strange  man.  Why  do  you  prefer  to 

live  in  such  seclusion  as  this: 

\ 

“Because  I  have  the  tastes  of  a  hermit.” 

“But  you  have  lived  in  the  world,  and  you  have  not  al- 
wavs  been  a  hermit.” 

o 

Old  Mvsterv  looked  at  Fred  verv  keenlv  for  a  moment. 

“You've  got  a  good  face,”  he  said. 

“Well,  I  hope  my  hrtart  is  just  as  good  as  my  face.” 

“Great  snakes!  I  believe  it  is,  and  I  like  vour  looks. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  more  than  I  ever  told  any  one 
else.” 

Fred  was  very  much  interested,  and  he  held  out  his 
hand,  saving: 

“Old  Mystery,  I  don’t  believe  you  are  as  bad  as  you  are 
painted.  You  are  not  a  bad  man.” 

“Boss,  they  say  1  am  a  murderer  and  that  people  have 
been  killed  in  my  cabin  and  that  I  have  thrown  their 
bodies  in  the  lake,  and  I  have  a  very  bad  name.” 

“I  have  heard  those  stories.” 

With  that  the  old  hermit  looked  Fred  straight  in  the 
eye,  and  he  said : 

“Well,  they  are  lies!  Not  one  word  of  it  is  true.  I 
never  injured  any  one  in  my  life.  I  am  a  simple,  old 
man,  and  I  only  ask  to  be  left  alone  here  to  live  as  I 
wish.  I  will  trouble  no  one  if  they  will  only  leave  me 
alone.” 

Fred  was  greatly  surprised  and  he  studied  the  hermit's 
face  very  closely  to  make  sure  that  he  was  not  lying. 
Something  told  him  the  old  fellow  was  telling  the  truth 
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QHOf  c%ourse'  was  a  revelation  to  Fred,  for  he  had  al- 
wa}>  believed  that  the  hermit  had  been  guilty  of  mam 
da  k  dimes,  but  now  Old  Mystery  went  on  with  his  story. 
I*  I  can  see  that  1  have  got  to  leave  here,”  lie  said.  "Civ¬ 
ilization  is  pretty  sure  to  claim  this  spot,  and  1  can  stand 
that,  for  I  must  live  where  there  is  quiet.  I  am  going 
further  north.  I  have  lived  here  many  years  and  1  love 
Ithis  beautiful  lake,  but  T  must  leave  it.” 

|  Oood  hermit,”  said  Fred,  "who  is  responsible  for  all 
the  crimes  that  have  taken  place  here?” 

ihe  hermit  looked  at  Fred  very  keenly  and  said: 

*1  am  n°t  afraid  now  to  tell.  His  name  is  John  Rolfe, 
land  he  has  a  go  id  claim  on  this  land.  Tie  and  his  men 
^have  kept  prospectors  away  by  superstitious  fear.  He 
threatened  me  with  death  if  I  did  not  aid  him,  and  I  have 
been  compelled  to  do  many  things  1  did  not  want  to  do 
;  to  save  my  home. 

‘‘He  is  a  very  bad  man.  I  did  not  want  to  chain  the 
,  man  up  in  my  cabin,  but  he  compelled  me  to  do  so,  and 
I  had  to.  I  knew  that  I  would  lose  my  hermit  home  and 
my  life  if  I  did  not.” 

Fred  was  convinced  that  Old  Mystery  was  telling,  the 
truth,  and  his  manner  changed  toward  him  and  he  spoke 
gentle,  kindly  words,  and  presently  the  old  man’s  gaze 
seemed  to  wander,  and  he  suddenly  sat  down  and  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands.  It  was  quite  touching,  for  Fred  saw 
then  that  the  old  fellow  had  a  heart. 

He  motioned  the  others  to  go  away  and  then  he  sat 
down  beside  Old  Mystery  and  began  to  talk  to  him  in  a 
quiet  way. 

Pretty  soon  the  hermit  lifted  his  head,  and  he  said: 

"Mister,  if  everybody  in  the  world  was  like  you  I  would 
not  now  be  a  hermit.” 

"My  friend,”  said  Fred,  quietly,  "I  have  suspected  all 
this  from  the  start.  When  we  had  possession  of  your  cabin 
we  lifted  a  section  of  the  floor  and  we  found  some  bags 
of  coin  and  a  box  with  some  letters  and  other  things.” 

The  hermit  gave  a  sharp  cry. 

"Oh,  my,  my!  If  they  knew  it,  they  would  rob  me!” 
he  gasped. 

"They  will  never  know  it,”  said  Fred,  quietly.  "You 
shall  never  be  betrayed  by  us,  you  can  be  sure.” 

The  hermit  looked  in  Fred’s  eyes  again,  and  he  said : 

"Sir,  I  could  tell  you  a  very  sad  story  and  how  I  was 
made  a  hermit.  It  would  be  hard  for  you  to  believe,  but 
it  is  true,  and  I  know  you  would  feel  sympathy  for  me.” 

With  that  the  hermit  told  Fred  his  story. 

It  was  a  very  sad  one,  of  how  he  had  been  jilted  by  the 
girl  he  loved,  betrayed  by  his  bosom  friend  and  financially 
ruined  bv  his  own  brother.  It  was  a  story  that  Fred  had 
heard  often  before — a  story  of  human  passions  and  ava¬ 
rice  and  greed  and  wrongdoing. 

Jt  was  very  thrilling,  and  when  the  hermit  had  fin- 
iihed  he  slipped  forward,  as  if  in  a  faint.  Fred  caught 
him.  but  he  quickly  revived,  and  added: 

"Sir.  you  are  an  honorable,  young  man,  as  1  can  see 
bv  your  face.  I  can  believe  you,  and  I  trust  you;  but  I 
hm  begun  to  believe  that  no  human  heart  was  kind — 
that  there  was  no  good  person  in  all  the  world,  and  it 
war  very'  hard  for  me,  I  can  tell  you.” 

Fred  was  deeply  affected,  and  he  continued  to  speak 
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"This  is  the  only  place  on  earth  where  I  have  been 
happy,”  continued  the  hermit.  "Now  1  am  to  be  driven 
from  here  to  be  an  outcast  and  a  wanderer  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  once  more.” 

With  that  Fred  arose  and  said: 

"My  dear  friend,  that  shall  not  be.” 

The  hermit  looked  up,  greatly  surprised,  but  he  eager¬ 
ly  asked  Fred  what  he  meant. 

V 

"Just  this,”  said  Fearnot.  "I  do  not  believe  I  will 
develop  this  claim  for  some  years  yet.  The  property  is 
offered  me  in  settlement  of  a  debt  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
by  Conger  there.  Now,  neither  Olcott  nor  I  care  about 
going  into  so  large  an  enterprise  as  the  opening  of  a  cop¬ 
per  mine  at  present.  I  will  decide,  therefore,  to  let  the 
property  remain  as  it  is,  and  you  shall  not  be  disturbed. 
In  fact,  I  will  make  you  the  guardian  and  keeper  of  these 
forests  and  this  lake.  Some  day  Olcott  and  I  may  come 
up  here  and  build  a  hunting  lodge;  but  it  will  not  disturb 
you  in  any  way.” 

The  hermit  was  greatly  moved.  He  could  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  it,  and  he  looked  at  Fred  a  moment  and  then  he 
grabbed  his  hand  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Oh,  you  are  the  kindest  man  on  earth !”  he  said.  "It 
would  have  killed  me  to  leave  here,  for  it'  is  my  happy 
home.” 

"That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  "So  cheer  up  and  be 
happy.  But  this  Spirit  Lake  gang.  I  shall  have  to  hunt 
them  down,  as  they  are  lawless  villains  and  have  no  right 
here.  Did  you  shoot  at  us  some  time  ago?” 

"Boss,  thev  have  nothing  to  do  with  me.  I  never  shot 
at  you.  It  must  have  been  the  gang  of  Spirit  Lake.” 

"How  is  it  that  you  kept  that  poor  man  enchained  in 
your  cabin  for  five  years?” 

"Oh,  it  was  the  villainy  of  that  Rolfe, ^and  he  forced 
me  to  do  it.  But  I  shall  be  glad  when  they  are  driven  out 
of  these  parts.” 

"Well,  they  shall  be,  for  they  have  no  right  here.” 

The  old  hermit  was  verv  much  affected,  and  he  thanked 
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Fred  again  and  again,  declaring  he  would  never  forget 
him.  Fred  now  went  over  and  talked  with  Terry  and 
Conger. 

Terry,  of  course,  was  more  than  willing  to  agree  to 
the  plan,  but  Conger  said : 

"Fearnot,  there  is  a  fortune  for  us  all  in  this  property, 
and  I  do  not  just  like  the  idea  of  giving  up  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  make  a  fortune  for  myself.” 

"Oh,  that  will  be'  fixed  all  right,  Conger.  Yk)u  owe  me 
ten  thousand  dollars.” 

"1  do.” 

"Very  well.  This  property  is  easily  worth  five  times 
that  amount.”  ' 

"I  would  be  glad  to  sell  it  for  less.” 

"Well,  I  am  going  to  give  you  my  check  for  forty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  and  cancel  your  indebtedness  to  me.” 

Conger  was  quite  overcome,  and  he  almost  broke  down 
and  said : 

"Fearnot,  you  are  the  squares!  young  man  in  the  world. 
Oh,  I  do  not  deserve  that.” 

"That  is  all  right.  Conger.  It  gives  me  pleasure,  I  can 
tell  you,  and  now  1  propose  to  let  the  property  remain  as 
it  is.” 

Conger,  was  overcome,  and  he  asked  Fred  if  it  was  real- 


ly  his  sentiment  for  t lie  hermit  that  had  led  him  to  do 
this  thing. 

“Oh,  no;  not  altogether,”  said  Fred.  “We  are  not 
ready  yet  to  undertake  the  development  of  this  property. 
Until  we  are  ready  we  could  do  no  better  than  to  have  a 
man  like  the  hermit  to  live  here  and  exercise  a  guardian¬ 
ship  over  it.” 

Terry  assented  to  Fred’s  plans  in  full,  and  he  said: 

“It  will  be  simply  splendid,  for  we  can  come  up  here 
hunting  and  fishing  whenever  we  choose.  It  will  be  fine.” 

Then  Fred  went  back  and  talked  with  the  hermit  again. 

He  learned  that  his  name  was  John  Marto,  and  that  he 
was  the  last  of  a  very  old  and  wealthy  family  in  the 
East.  • 

The  hermit  was  very  happy,  and  he  declared  he  would 
help  Fred  to  round  up  Rolfe  and  his  gang  and  wipe  them 
out. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  he  said,  “they  are  a  verv  lawless  and 
bad  gang.  If  you  went  away  now,  they  would  come  over 
here  and  kill  me.” 

“Oh,  they  would,  eh?”  said  Fred,  in  a  grim  way.  “We 
will  see  about  that.” 

Fred  then  bade  adieu  to  the  hermit  and,  with  the 
others,  went  back  to  their  camp.  As  they  walked  along 
the  shore  of  Spirit  Lake  every  one  remarked  upon  its 
great  natural  beauty,  and  Fred  said: 

“I  think  the  money  is  well  invested.  It  is  also  a  good 
trade  for  you,  Conger,  for  you  could  have  done  nothing 
with  it.” 

“I  am  more  than  satisfied,  Fearnot,  and  I  don't  feel 
that  I  can  ever  fully  repay  you  for  your  great  generosity.” 

When  they  got  back  to  the  site  of  their  burned  camp 
Fred  suggested  that  they  take  their  rifles,  get  into  the 
canoe  and  take  a  peddle  down  the  lake. 

They  were  all  agreeable,  so  the  canoe  was  placed  in 
the  water  and  they  got  in  and  soon  were  skimming  over 
the  clear  waters. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

As  they  sped  along  over  the  pellucid  waters  of  the  lake 
.  it  was  seen  that  it  was  a  wonderful  sheet  of  water. 

The  water  seemed  to  have  a  magnifying  quality  and 
they  could  look  down  to  a  great  depth,  seeing  the  beau¬ 
tiful.  sandy  bottom  and  great  fishes  gliding  about. 

“By  George!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “There  is  no  other 
sheet  of  water  in  the  world  to  beat  Spirit  Lake.” 

“I  believe  you,  Terry,”  said  Fred.  “We  will  come  up 
here,  by  and  by,  and  build  a  fine  summer  camp.  It  will 
bo  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  country.” 

Holloway  then  spoke  up  and  said: 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  I  am  a  poor  man  and  I  have  a  wife  and 
children.  You  have  given  Marto  the  right  to  live  here, 
and  would  you  object  to  my  making  a  home  around  here 
somewhere  ?” 

“Holloway,”  said  Fred,  “I  have  thought  of  you  and  I 
have  a  proposition  to  make.” 

Holloway  asked  very  eagerly  what  it  was,  and  Fred 
went  on : 


“We  shall  need  more  than  one  man  here  to  check  for¬ 
est  fires  and  to  keep  undesirable  squatter-  out.  Now,  I 
will  give  you  fifty  acres  for  a  homestead  if  you  will  ex¬ 
ercise  guardianship  over  the  property,  just  as  the  {ier- 
mit  is  doing.  You  need  not  conflict  with  him,  either." 

Holloway  was  overjoyed,  and  he  gladly  accepted  the 
offer,  and  he  thanked  Fred  again  and  again. 

Then  they  turned  the  canoe  into  a  little  channel  be¬ 
tween  two  island,  when  suddenly  a  man  sprung  up  and 
fired  a  rifle  at  them  from  one  of  the  islands. 

The  bullet  struck  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  puncturing  it, 
and  the  water  began  to  pour  in.  It  would  have  swamped, 
but  Fred  shouted: 

“Run  ashore !” 

The  canoe  was  forced  onto  the  island  shore.  The  man 
with  the  rifle  fired  again,  hitting  Holloway,  who  sank 
down  with  a  groan.  Then  the  man  started  away  at  full 
speed. 

Fred  called  to  Conger  to  look  out  for  Holloway,  and 
he  and  Terry  went  after  the  cowardly  marksman. 

The  fellow  ran  across  the  island,  threw  away  his  rifle 
and  jumped  into  the  lake,  starting  to  swim  to  the  main¬ 
land. 

“Terry,  we’ve  got  to  have  him!”  shouted  Fred. 

“All  right,”  answered  Terry,  and  he  threw  off  his  coat 
and  kicked  off  his  boots  and  plunged  into  the  water. 

Terry  was  a  splendid  swimmer  and,  with  his  wonder¬ 
ful  crawl  stroke,  he  crept  up  on  the  fellow  until  he  was 
almost  upon  him.  Then  the  fellow  looked  back,  and 
seeing  Terry  was  gaining  upon  him  he  began  to  use  vile 
language  and  call  him  all  kinds  of  names. 

“You’ll  never  git  me!”  snarled  the  fellow.  “If  you 
come  near  me  I’ll  drown  you.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  not !”  said  Terry,  very  coolly.  “Two  can 
play  at  the  drowning  game,  you  know.” 

“Who  in  thunder  are  you  ?” 

“Well,  my  name  is  Olcott.  Who  are  you?” 

“My  name  is  Rolfe.” 

“Oh,  I  see,”  said  Terry.  “You  are  the  chap  who  post¬ 
ed  that  warning  over  at  our  camp  and  also  who  set  the 
camp  on  fire.” 

“'Well,  you’ve  no  business  up  in  these  parts,  and  the 
sooner  you  get  out  the  better  for  you.” 

“It  looks  at  present  as  if  you  would*  be  the  one  to  get 
out.” 

Rolfe,  the  leader  of  the  Spirit  Lake  gang,  for  it  was 
lie,  rose  up  in  the  water  and  suddenly  turned  and  dived 
under  Terry. 

Of  course,  Terry  knew  his  game  at  once,  and  he  also 
dived.  Terry  knew  the  water  was  clear,  and  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  saw  Rolfe  as  plain  as  could  be  trying  to  grab 
him  from  behind*. 

Terry  flopped  and  went  under  Rolfe  like  an  eel.  He 
grabbed  him  by  one  ankle,  and  then  struck  for  the  sur¬ 
face.  • 

Terry’s  head  came  above  the  water,  and  he  filled  his 
lungs,  but  his  hold  on  Rolfe’s  ankle  prevented  his  coming 
up,  and  Terry  held  him  for  a  moment  to  partly  strangle 
him  and  make  him  helpless. 

In  a  moment  Terry  allowed  his  man  to  come  up.  and 
then,  before  he  could  recover,  Terry  had  him  helpless, 
with  the  life-saviut?  hold  from  behind. 
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muttered  Olcott.  “Now  I  believe  I  have  you, 

iu\  man ! 

j  Terry  at  once  began  to  swim  back  to  the  island. 

Rohe  spluttered  and  gasped,  and  pretty  soon  got  his 
breath  and  he  snarled: 

“Let  me  go!  I'll  kill  you!” 

jjHDh,  }ou  will,  eh?  laughed  Terry,  and  he  ducked 
the  fellow  s  head  under  water. 

.  1 1  It  e  was  abusive  Terry  ducked  him  and 

strangled  him  until  he  was  docile  and  he  finally  said : 
r“Oh,  say!  I  cave!  Give  me  a  ^chance  to  breathe.” 

■  ‘‘You  can  thank  your  lucky  stars  that  I  do,”  said 
Terry.  “I  ought  to  strangle  you  to  death,  for  you  de¬ 
serve  it.  Aou  shot  one  of  our  party.” 

“Boss,  I  didn’t  shoot  to  kill.” 

“What  did  you  shoot  for,  anyway?” 

“Well,  we  don't  want  any  strangers  in  these  parts.” 

“I  see.  Will  you  tell  me  why?” 

“Well,  we  don't  want  them,  that’s  all.” 

“That’s  not  a  good  enough  reason.  We  will  talk  this 
over  when  we  get  ashore.” 

bred  had  felt  confident  of  Terry’s  ability  to  outgeneral 
and  handle  the  swimmer,  so  he  had  not  gone  to  his  aid. 

But  he  was  on  the  island  shore,  and  when  Terry  came 
ashore  Fred  had  Rolfe  by  the  collar  and  he  dragged  him 
out  and  pinned  him  to  the  ground. 

Fred  had  some  stout  cord  in  his  pocket  and  he  bound 
Rolfe's  ‘wrists  behind  him. 

“Well,  well!”  said  Fearnot.  “What  have  we  here?” 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “he  is  the  very  man  we  want,  for 
he  is  the  leader  of  the  Spirit  Lake  gang.” 

“Oh,  he  is,  eh?”  said  Fred,  with  interest.  “Why  did 
you  fire  on  us,  you  scoundrel?” 

He  made  the  same  answer  to  Fred  he  had  made  to 
Terry,  and'  Fearnot  said: 

“That  is  no  excuse  at  all.  Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
I  know  the  reason  very  well.  You  hope  to  get  control 
of  the  rich  copper  claims  up  here;  but  you  can’t  do  it. 
You  have  no  title  to  them,  and  you  are  trespassers  here.” 

“Oh,  say!  This  is  wild  land  and  I  have  as  much  right 
here  as  vou.” 

w 

“'That  remains  to  be  seen,”  said  Fred,  quietly.  “I  know 
all  about  you  and  your  gang,  my  friend  Rolfe.  I  have 
/heard  about  you,  and  the  crimes  you  have  committed. 
Manv  an  innocent  man’s  bones  lie  in  the  bed  of  this 
lake,  and  you  are  going  to  pay  for  your  crimes.” 

“Who  in  thunder  are  you,  and  where  did  you  come 
from  ?”  -napped  Rolfe. 

“Mv  name  is  Fearnot,  and  I  am  from  New  York  City. 
I  have  a  clear  title  to  all  this  land  and  I  am  neady  to 
defend  it.” 

Rolfe  gave  a  great  start  and  he  looked  at  Fred  sharply. 

Then  he  asked : 

“Bo--,  are  you  the  Fred  Fearnot  who  cleaned  out  the 
had  me n  once  out  in  a  Colorado  town  called  Sandy 

Licks?” 

“1  arn  the  one.” 

“Good  Lord!  If  I  had  known  that  I’d  have  run  a 
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hundred  miles  rather  than  to  face  you,  for  you  are  the 
best  fighter  and  deadshot  in  the  world!” 

“Oh,  see  here!”  laughed  Fred.  “That  is  a  pretty  bold 
statement.” 

“Well,  I  mean  it,  and  it  is  true.  I  wouldn’t  face  you 
for  the  whole  world,  for  I’d  rather  run  up  against  Old 
Nick.” 

Fred  laughed,  and  so  did  Terry,  but  now  Fearnot  said : 

“Rolfe,  your  wrists  are  bound  and  you  cannot  swim,  so 
I  am  not  afraid  that  you  will  try  to  escape.  I  am  going 
over  to  see  how  badly  you  wounded  our  man.” 

“I  did  not  shoot  to  kill.” 

“Oh,  I  suppose  you  did  not;  but  that  don’t  alter  the 
fact  that  you  did  the  shooting.” 

Just  then,  though,  Holloway  and  Conger  both  appeared. 
Holloway  had  his  arm  in  a  sling  and  he  was  very  pale. 

“Fearnot,”  he  said,  “my  arm  is  broken.  I’ve  got  to 
leave  this  part  of  the  country  or  I’ll  be  killed,  for  I  get  a 
hard  knock  every  time  I  turn  around.” 

Then  Holloway  caught  sight  of  Rolfe  and  he  gave  a 
snarl  of  rage  and  made  a  dive  at  him  as  if  he  would  kill 
him. 

Fred  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

“Hold  on,  Holloway!  The  man  is  a  prisoner,  and  he 
is  helpless !” 

“Fearnot,  he  is  the  man  who  kept  me  tied  up  for  five 
years  in  the  hermit’s  cabin.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “He  is  going  to  pay  for  it, 
and  you  can't  take  justice  into  your  own  hands.  Just 
keep  cool  and  wait.” 

With  that  Holloway  subsided,  and  now  Fred  and  Terry 
went  over  and  examined  the  canoe. 

They  found  that  the  hole  made  by  the  bullet  could  be 
easily  repaired,  and  they  soon  had  the  light  craft  in  com¬ 
mission  again. 

They  placed  the  prisoner  in  the  centre  and  then  all 
got  in  and  pushed  off. 

Of  course,  Rolfe  realized  that  he  was  in  for  it,  and 
now  he  began  to  beg.  for  his  liberty. 

“Fearnot,”  he  said,  “don’t  take  me  down  to  Forest 
Grove,  for  they’ll  hang  me.  Let  me  go,  and  I’ll  never 
show,  my  face  around  here  again.” 

“Rolfe,  what  about  the  poor  chaps  whom  you  have 
sent  to  their  death?” 

“Fearnot,  I  swear  that  I'll  never  come  here  again.” 

“Oh,  yes;  but  you’ll  go  somewhere  else  and  play  the 
same  hard  game  over  again.  You  are  not  a  safe  man  to 
let  go  at  large,  and  you  must  pay  the  price.” 

The  fellow  begged  piteously  for  his  liberty,  but  Fred 
was  inexorable. 

They  paddled  back  to  the  camp,  and  when  they  went 
ashore  the  villain  was  bound  securely  to  a  tree  and  a 
council  was  held. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “let’s  hang  him  up  to  that  oak  over 
there?  His  body  will  be  a  warning  to  other  evildoers.” 

“That’s  right,”  put  in  Conger.  “Hanging  is  too  good 
for  him!” 

But  Fred  wouldn’t  listen  to  this,  and  lie  declared  : 

“No,  that  will  not  do.  He  is  going  to  have  a  fair  trial 
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and  a  chance  for  his  life.  I  am  going  to  take  him  to  For¬ 
est  Grove  and  turn  him  over  to  the  law.” 

“Oh,  Lord!”  groaned  Rolfe.  “Do  you  know  what  the 
law  is  over  there?” 

“No,”  said  Fred.” 

“Why,  they’ll  lynch  me  and  then  try  me  afterward.” 

“Well,  that  would  be  summary  justice,”  said  Fred. 
“Honestly,  don’t  you  think  you  deserve  it?” 

Rolfe  now  began  to  whine  and  beg  for  his  life.  He 

made  all  kinds  of  promises,  swearing  that  he  would  leave 

the  country  and  never  return.  Just  then  Fred  said: 

•/ 

“Bv  George !  Let’s  take  him  over  to  the  hermit’s  and 
see  what  Old  Mystery  has  to  say.” 

It  seemed  to  be  a  splendid  idea,  but  Rolfe  kicked  on  it 
violently,  and  this  puzzled  Fred. 

*See  here,  Rolfe,”  he  said.  “I  thought  you  and  the 
hermit  were  chums?” 

“Fearnot,  we  are  deadly  foes.”  , 

“Goodness  gracious !  He  has  been  concerned  with  you 
in  a  good  many  of  your  crimes.” 

“No,  no,”  said  Rolfe.  “That  is  not  true,  for  he  is  our 
foe,  but  we  forced  him  to  keep  Holloway  chained  up  there, 
and  he  hates  me  for  that.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Fred,  “we  will  go  over  and  see  him 
and  hear  what  he  has  to  say.” 

But  just  at  that  moment,  and  while  Terry  was  releasing 
the  prisoner  from  the  tree,  Conger  called  out : 

“Here  is  the  hermit  now !” 

Old  Mystery  came  out  from  the  trees,  and  saw  Rolfe, 
and  an  awful  change  came  over  him. 

His  face  grew  contorted  and  savage  and  his  eyes  blazed 
and,  with  a  snarling  cry,  he  sprung  toward  his  hated  foe. 

But  Fred  ran  in  between  them  and  said : 

“Hold  on  !  Hold  on  !  This  won’t  do !” 

“I  will  kill  him !”  hissed  the  hermit.  “Hefcmust  die !” 

Fred  had  hard  work  to  calm  the  excited  recluse,  but 
he  finally  succeeded,  and  the  terrified  Rolfe  then  began 
to  beg  for  his  life.  But  Fred  would  not  listen,  declar¬ 
ing  that  he  was  going  to  take  him  to  Forest  Grove  and 
turn  him  over  to  the  authorities. 

Just  then  the  prisoner  turned  his  face  toward  Terry, 
and  said,  pleadingly: 

“Boss,  come  here  and  let  me  tell  you  a  great  secret.  I 
will  whisper  it  in  your  ear.” 

He  spoke  so  pleadingly  that  Terry  assented,  and  he 
went  up  close  to  the  villain.  One  of  the  villain’s  hands 
had  been  set  free. 

Quick  as  lightning,  he  grabbed  Terry’s  revolver  from 
its  holster.  Fred  saw  the  move  and  bounded  forward, 
thinking  he  meant  to  shoot  Terrv. 

But  this  was  not  his  purpose,  for  he  suddenly  raised 
the  weapon  and  fired  it  into  his  own  body.  It  was  done 


so  quickly  that  no  one  had  time  to  interfere.  Terry 
started  back  in  horror  and  amazement,  and  the  next 
moment  the  unfortunate  man  pitched  forward  on  his 

face. 

Old  Mystery  gave  a  strange,  eerie  yell,  and  ran  up  to 
the  fallen  man.  He  turned  him  on  his  back,  but  a  glance 
was  enough. 

The  murderer  and  the  desperado  and  the  leader  of  the 
gang  of  Spirit  Lake  was  dead. 

For  some  moments  no  one  could  speak,  but  finally  Con¬ 
ger  said : 

“We  won’t  have  to  go  to  Forest  Grove  now.” 

“Oh,  yes,  we  will,”  said  Fred.  “The  ringleader  of 
the  gang  is  dead  and  the  others  will  now  depart,  and  we 
can  safely  go  home.” 

The  dead  outlaw  was  buried  near  the  lake  shore.  No 
stone  was  erected  over  his  grave,  for  it  was  deemed  best 
that  he  should  be  forgotten. 

“Great  Scott!”  said  Conger  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  “It’s  pretty  hard  to  realize  that  such  a  man  as 
that  ever  had  a  mother,  and  I  suppose  there  are  plenty 
more  like  him.” 

Old  Mystery  said  nothing,  but  he  went  up  and  shook 
hands  with  them  all  and  went  back  to  his  cabin. 

The  next  day  Fred  and  Terry  packed  up  their  effects, 
and,  with  Conger,  set  out  for  Forest  Grove. 

Holloway  went  in  an  opposite  direction  to  find  his  fam¬ 
ily.  He  intended  to  return  and  make  a  home  at  the 
lake.  * 

In  due  time  Fred  and  Terry  and  Conger  got  back  to 
civilization.  Conger  was  in  very  high  spirits,  for  he  had 
paid  his  debts  to  Fred  and  had  a  comfortable  fortune  be¬ 
sides. 

“Fearnot,”  he  said,  “I  shall  never  forget  Spirit  Lake 
and  Old  Mystery,  the  Hermit !” 

“All  right,  Conger,”  said  Fred.  “It  is  a  fine  piece  of 
property  and  we  are  willing  to  keep  it  until  we  have  a 
better  chance  to  develop  it.” 

THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT  AND  THE  ONE-ARMED 
WONDER;  OR,  PUTTING  THEM  OVER  THE 
PLATE,”  which  will  be  the  next  number  (491)  of 
“Work  and  Win.”  . 
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people  this  winter.  It  was  this  that  led  the  Nome  Council  to 
order  the  hungry  dogs  killed. 
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“It’s  out  again,  doc,”  was  the  complaint  of  William  Hana- 
gan  to  Dr.  Mayer  of  the  dispensary  staff  in  Indianapolis. 
The  man’s  shoulder  was  dislocated  and  the  physician  placed 
him  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic  and  twisted  the  in¬ 
jured  member  back  in  place.  It  was  the  forty-first  time  that 
Hanagan  had  his  shoulder  “set.”  Last  Tuesday  he  entered 
the  dispensary.  It  was  the  fortieth  time  the  accident  had 
happened  to  him,  and  he  told  the  physician  it  was  an  “even 
forty.”  “I  have  set  Hanagan’s  shoulder  twelve  or  fifteen 
times,”  Dr.  Mayer  said.  “Every  few  days  he  comes  into  the 
dispensary,  and  the  same  work  is  done  each  time.  Because  of 
his  work  as  a  cabinet  worker  the  injured  arm  must  be  left  free 
to  move.  To-day  Hanagan  apparently  was  all  right  when  he 
reached  behind  him  for  a  tool.  The  motion  caused  his  shoul¬ 
der  to  slip  out  of  place,  and  as  usual  the  man  stopped  his  work 
and  came  here.  He  keeps  count;  and  he  has  had  the  injury 
repaired  forty-one  times.” 


When  the  late  William  H.  Scott  was  managing  clerk,  in  the 
early  sixties,  for  the  firm  of  Cleveland  &  Titus,  a  client  came 
in  and  wanted  an  opinion  right  away.  No  member  of  the  firm 
was  in.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Scott,  with  some  hesitation,  wrote 
ihe  opinion.  When  his  principal,  Mr.  Cleveland,  came  in,  he 
explained  the  circumstances  and  showed  him  the  opinion.  Mr. 
Cleveland  looked  at  him  with  a  smile  and  then  read  it  with 
care.  “Humph!”  said  he,  “pretty  poor  opinion — but  it  will  do 
to  charge.” 

A  curious  incident  comes  from  British  Columbia.  A  settler 
named  Graham,  living  in  the  wilderness,  returned  home  one 
day  after  a  hunt  and  stood  his  shotgun  in  a  corner  of  the 
cabin  and  went  out  to  chop  wood.  While  he  was  chopping  and 
while  his  daughter,  twelve  years  old,  was  preparing  supper, 
she  accidentally  knocked  the  gun  down  and  it  was  discharged. 
A  w'olf  had  followed  the  father  home  and  was  then  standing 
in  the  open  door  looking  around  before  attacking  the  girl. 
He  had  not  been  heard  nor  seen,  and  the  first  known  of  his 
presence  was  when  the  shot  struck  him  and  he  fell  down  to 
kick  a  few  times  and  become  a  dead  wolf. 

One  of  the  Chinese  restaurants  in  Pell  street  boasts  a 
waiter  who  for  the  lasj  seven  years  has  been  a  student  of  in¬ 
ternational  law  at  Chicago  University.  At  the  end  of  the 
seven  years  of  study  the  Chinaman  broke  down  from  over¬ 
work,  and  came  to  New  York  for  rest  and  recreation.  He 
hunted  for  an  easy  job  to  support  him  while  he  rested.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  is  now  working  nineteen  and  three-quarter  hours 
daily  in  this  Pell  street  establishment  and  recovering  his  shat¬ 
tered  nerves  in  the  remaining  four  and  a  quarter  hours.  The 
student  declares  that  the  rest  cure  is  progressing  finely,  and 
he  hopes  to  return  to  the  university  next  year. 

Malamute  dogs,  deprived  of  sufficient  food, ''have  become  so 
ferocious  in  Nome  that  the  Northern  camp  has  been  compelled 
t/j  establish  a  pound  and  take  up  all  dogs  whose  owners  will 
not  care  for  them.  Unless  the  dogs  can  be  tamed  they  are 
shot.  Scores  of  valuable  sled  dogs  have  already  been  killed 
1  h j winter,  and  before  spring,  it  is  believed,  hundreds  will 
have  to  be  shot  to  make  Nome  safe  for  women  and  children.  A 
score  or  more  of  women  and  children  have  been  attacked  by 
haif-fami  hed  Malamutes,  and  it  is  almost  unsafe  for  children 
to  wander  about  town  unprotected.  Even  men  have  been 
a*  tacked  at  times  by  the  dogs,  and  only  heroic  measures 
adopted  by  the  town  will  prevent  death  or  maiming  of  many 
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“Pop,  have  all  creatures  their  own  kind  of  food?”  “Yes, 
son.”  “Then  do  sea  horses  and  sea  cows  feed  on  crab  grass?” 

X  * 

Somebody  of  a  psychological  turn  of  mind  asked  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery,  “What  is  memory?”  “Memory,”  Rosebery  replied, 
promptly,  but  somewhat  pensively,  “memory  is  the  feeling 
that  steals  over  us  when  we  listen  to  our  friends’  original 
stories.  ” 

Heinrich  Conried  was  talking  about  old-fashioned  concerts. 
“Some  of  the  hits  directed  at  these  concerts  were  merited,” 
he  said.  “One  hit,  and  a  good  one,  was  made  by  an  old  Chi¬ 
cago  millionaire.  He  called  upstairs  to  his  daughters:  ‘What 
a  time  you  girls  take  getting  ready  for  the  concert!  Look  at 
me;  a  bit  of  wadding  in  each  ear  and  I’m  all  ready.’  ” 

A  certain  scientist  in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam  at  Washing¬ 
ton  is  said  to  be  a  hard  taskmaster  to  both  his  official  and  his 
domestic  servants.  Being  detailed  once  to  accompany  a  sci¬ 
entific  expedition  on  an  extended  cruise  the  scientist  is  said 
to  have  unbent  a  trifle  in  communicating  the  news  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  attendant.  “Henry,”  said  he,  “how  would  you  like  to  go 
with  me  around  the  world?”  “Do  we  go  from  east  to  west, 
sir?”  asked  the  man.  “Yes.”  “And  we  lose  a  day  going  that 
way,  do  we  not,  sir?”  “We  do.”  “Then,  sir,  I  should  like 
very  much  to  go.  It  would  give  me  a  day  off. 

“Pa,”  inquired  a  small  boy  on  the  Oakland  boat,  “what’s  a 
simoon?”  “Huh,”  grunted  the  man,  without  looking  from  his 
paper.  “Simoon’s  sandstorm  on  the  desert,  dreaded  by  travel¬ 
lers.”  “And,  pa,  what’s  a  honeymoon?”  “Honeymoon’s  rice- 
storm  on  a  train,  enjoyed  by  travelers.”  “Then  a  honeymoon 
is  something  like  a  simoon,  ain’t  it,  pa?”  “Guess  so;  keep 
quiet;  don’t  ask  so  many  fool  questions;  look  at  the  sea 
gulls.”  “But  ain’t  they  a  good  deal  alike,  pa— simoons  and 
honeymoons?”  “Ugh-huh,  both  full  of  hot  air.  Most  honey¬ 
moons  become  simoons  in  a  few  years.  When  the  honey’s 
gone  the  sigh’s  left.”  “Pa.  were  you  ever  in  a  honeymoon?” 
“Percy,  if  you  don’t  stop  pestering  me  with  questions  I’ll 
never  bring  you  over  to  the  city  again.”  “Well,  ma  said  she 
had  a  honeymoon,  and  it  was  like  a  dream,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it’s  been  a  nightmare.” 
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THE  CRAIQSTON  MYSTERY 


By  D.  W.  STEVENS. 


I  received  a  telegram  from  my  old  friend  Jerome  Barker 
one  Saturday  night,  summoning  me  to  his  house  in  the  town 
of  Ashton. 

I  left  New  York  the  same  night,  for  the  tone  of  the  telegram 
was  most  urgent. 

This  is  a  copy: 

Ashton,  October  — ,  188 — . 

“Come  at  once.  Must  see  you  without  delay.” 

Jerome  Barker  was  a  man  well  advanced  in  years. 

He  was  poor. 

An  unlucky  speculation  had  impoverished  him. 

He  was  a  widower. 

One  child,  a  lovely  daughter,  who  was  the  joy  and  sunlight 
of  his  home,  had  been  spared  to  him. 

Fair  Nellie  Barker  was  the  idol  of  her  father’s  heart.  , 

Well  might  she  be. 

She  was  pure  and  good,  gentle  and  affectionate. 

The  ideal  of  womankind  was  she,  and  I  considered  myself  a 
particularly  happy  man,  because  she  was  my  affianced  wife. 

Jerome  Barker  resided  on  the  outskirts  of  the  country 
village,  in  an  old  tumble-down  structure  that  had  once  been 
the  pride  of  the  county. 

Charles  Craigston,  a  wealthy  sea-captain,  built  the  place 
but  ten  years  before  he  was  mysteriously  murdered,  and  the 
place  fell  into  decay,  and  passed  into  other  hands. 

To  the  day  of  which  I  am  writing  the  secret  of  who  killed 
1  Charles  Craigston  had  not  been  solved,  and  it  seemed  that  it 
never  would  be. 

It  was  a  singular  case. 

It  possessed  many  puzzling  features. 

To  the  detective  it  was  an  enigma. 

They  solved  it  not. 

I  ^as  not  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  Craigston  mur¬ 
der,  and  had  no  hand  in  the  investigation  of  the  case. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Ashton  I  hurried  on  foot  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Barker’s. 

My  heart  was  filled  with  joy. 

I  was  soon  to  enfold  the  girl  I  loved  in  my  fond  embrace. 

But  I  was  also  curious. 

I  could  not  help  wondering  what  Mr.  Barker  could  want  of 
me. 

I  had  never  received  a  telegram  from  him  before  in  my  life. 

Reaching  his  residence,  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  closed. 

There  was  no  evidence  that  anyone  was  at  home. 

The  blinds  were  drawn. 

I  knocked.  No  answer.  I  tried  the  door.  It  was  fastened. 
I  could  not  open  it.  I  was  somewhat  alarmed.  Passing  to  the 
rear,  I  tried  the  door  there.  This  was  also  secured.  All  was 
silence.  It  oppressed  me. 

Filled  with  misgivings,  I  took  a  seat  on  the  porch. 

"I’ll  wait  a  reasonable  time  for  their  return,”  I  thought. 

I  supposed  they  were  not  out  of  town. 

Indeed,  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  suppose  so. 

They  would  not  have  left  after  telegraphing  me  to  come 
at  once. 

Of  this  I  was  confident. 

It  was  evening. 

As  the  shadows  lengthened  I  became  more  and  more  uneasy. 

“Why  do  they  not  return?” 

Again  and  again  1  asked  myself  this  question. 

I  could  not  answer  it. 

I  arose  and  paced  about  nervously. 


It  was  almost  dark. 

I  waited  an  hour  longer. 

Then  I  set  out  for  the  village.  I  knew  my  affianced  and 
her  father  had  some  good  friends  there. 

The  residences  of  these  friends  I  visited. 

But  no  trace  of  Nellie  or  her  father  could  I  find. 

No  one  had  seen  them  that  day. 

I  was  now  positively  alarmed. 

Accompanied  by  some  of  the  people  of  the  town  I  returned 
to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Barker. 

A  thousand  apprehensions  w^re  in  my  mind. 

Many  forebodings  of  evil  haunted  me. 

The  premonition  of  impending  calamity  was  strong  upon 
me. 

We  reached  the  house.  The  door  was  forced.  The  interior 
revealed.  There  wTas  no  one  there.  The  house  was  deserted. 

The  sitting-room  was  in  confusion,  and  everywhere  there 
'were  signs  of  a  struggle.  I  sank  down  upon  a  chair. 

I  felt  that  I  had  discovered  the  evidence  of  a  crime. 

“This  house  is  fatal!” 

Thus  I  cried. 

“Why  so?”  a  neighbor  asked. 

“Craigston  was  murdered  here.  Now  Mr.  Barker  and  his 
daughter  have  either  been  murdered  and  their  bodies  con¬ 
cealed,  or  they  have  been  abducted.” 

Thus  I  replied. 

“Do  you  think  that?”  he  asked. 

“I  do.” 

I  sprang  to  my  feet.  I  was  excited. 

“I’ll  find  the  trail  of  the  assassins  or  the  abductors,  and 
heaven  helping  me,  I’ll  track  them  down  if  it  takes  a  life¬ 
time  to  accomplish  the  task,”  I  said. 

I  began  the  investigation.  I  found  the  tracks  of  several  men. 

They  wore  rough  boots  with  large  nails  in  the  soles. 

The  tracks  led  through  the  garden.  #' 

They  entered  the  meadow  at  the  rear  of  the  house. 

Beyond  wras  the  wooded  mountains. 

The  forest  there  swept  away  for  miles. 

The  mountains  were  inhabited. 

v 

A  rude  class  of  people — lumbermen  and  charcoal-burners — 
dwell  in  isolated  cabins  there. 

It  struck  me  that  the  abductors  of  my  affianced  and  her 
father  had  gone  to  the  mountains. 

In  the  meadow  the  grass  was  thick.  Here  the  trail  was 
lost.  I  could  follow  it  no  further.  What  was  to  be  done?  I 
knew  not.  Upon  whom  should  I  call*for  assistance? 

It  would  require  an  American  Indian  to  track  men  through 
the  meadow. 

“We  may  as  well  turn  back.  The  trail  is  lost,”  I  said. 

I  thought  I  would  organize  a  party  and  search  the  moun¬ 
tains.  At  this  moment  an  old  backwoodsman  strode  forward. 

“I’ve  got  a  pup  to  hum  that  are  liglitnin’  on  trailin’.  He’s 
a  bloodhound  from  Georgia.  Sold  his  parents  to  an  ‘Uncle 
Tom’  show.  Got  right  smart  fer  ’im,  too.  Specs  I  better  send 
Belija  Billdad — that’s  my  youngest  son,  Ihis  ere  likely  cub 
yere — arter  Hunkidora,  which  are  the  name  o’  my  blood¬ 
hound  purp.  Bet  a  coonskin  he’ll  track  yer  men  down  fer  ye.” 

Thus  said  the  old  fellow. 

“Send  the  boy  for  the  hound,  by  all  means.” 

“Delay  not  a  moment.” 

“I’ll  pay  you  well.” 

These  remarks  I  made  quickly. 

“All  right,  guvner,  I’m  off.”  sale  the  boy.  and  he  started 
on  a  run  for  his  father’s  cottage. 

We  awaited  his  return. 

If  the  dog  proved  of  service,  there  was  still  hope  that  t 
might  find  the  missing  ones. 
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''>;t  'vhat  pU3Szle^  ,lle  was  to  find  the  motive  for  this  out- 

raitt. 

\\  ,?y  had  Nellie  and  her  father  been  carried  off  ? 

Therein  lay  the  mystery.  There  was  never  yet  a  crime 
ooinmitted  without  a  motive.  That  there  was  some  motive 
tor  this  one>  I  knew.  But  what? 

Mr  K  •  ^er  was  a  poor  fiian,  and,  to  my  knowledge,  he  had 
t  o  enemies. 

^eil>  u  as  beloved  by  all.  She  had  no  suitor  save  myself. 

the  had  not  been  carried  off  by  a  jealous  lover. 

It  mc...  d  that  no  one  in  the  world  could  gain  anything  by 
her  abduction  or  that  of  her  father. 

The  boy  Belija  Biljjdad  was  gone  a  long  time. 

,«jLt  last  we  heard  him  coming.  Presently  he  arrived.  He 
led  a  huge  hound.  The  animal  was  yellow.’  He  was,  more¬ 
over.  the  most  savage-looking  specimen  I*ever  saw  in  my  life. 

Meanwhile  the  boy  had  put  the  hound  on  the  trail. 

The  creature  uttered  a  long-drawn  howl.  Then  he  darted 
ywav.  With  long  and  rapid  bounds  he  dashed  across  the  field. 

We  followed. 

2  We  reached  the  forest-clad  mountain.  1 

For  hours  and  hours  we  continued  our  pursuit.  The  hound 
was  never  at  fault. 

Day  grew7  to  a  close.  The  night  came  on,  and  the  sky  be¬ 
came  overcast. 

“Looks  like  rain,”  said  the  owner  of  the  hound. 

“So  it  does,  and  should  it  rain,  will  not  the  trail  be  lost? 
The  water  will  destroy  the  scent,”  I  said. 

“That’s  right,  cap;  but  I  do  hope,  arter  all  the  trouble  we’ve 
tuck,  it  won’t  up  and  rain  and  knock  us  out  in  that  way,” 
replied  the  old  woodsman. 

After  that  we  anxiously  watched  the  threatening  heavens 
until  the  darkness  became  complete  and  we  could  no  longer 
do  so.  The  hours  wore  on.  Midnight  came.  The  sky  began 
*~to  lighten.  Still  no  rain.  The  moon  came  out.  How  grateful 

I  was. 

“We  are  all  right  now,  and  from  the  actions  o’  Hunkidora, 
I  take  it  we  are  cornin’  to  our  game,”  said  the  old  woodsman. 

“Better  be  cautious  now,  dad,”  said  the  boy  Billidad. 

“Thet’s  so,  me  son,  thet’s  so.  ’Case  is  are  possible  thet  we 
might  run  inter  a  trap,  an’  we  don’t  know  what  sorter  var¬ 
ments  we  hev  got  to  deal  with,”  assented  the  old  man. 

After  this  we  advanced  with  circumspection. 

Presently  the  report  of  a  rifle  rang  out.  Mingled  with  the 
detonation  of  the  discharge  came  a  terrible  howl. 

“Oh,  sufferin’  Samson!  They  hev-  shot  the  purp.  Oh, 
Hunkidora!  Hunkidora!”  cried  the  old  woodsman. 

As  he  spoke  he  bounded  forward,  gun  in  hand.  Myself 
and  the  others  followed.  A  moment  later  bursting  through 
a  thicket,  we  came  upon  a  cleared  space.  There  was  a  ledge 
of  rocks  there.  In  the  ledge  was  the  opening  of  a  cave. 

A  man  stood  there  with  a  smoking  rifle  in  his  hand.  At  his 
:':$t  lay  the  dead  body  of  a  hound. 

The  old  woodsman  uttered  a  'yell  of  rage  at  the  sight. 

Bang! 

Thus  his  rifle  spoke.  He  fired  at  the  man  who  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cave.  The  bullet  struck  him.  He  fell.  We 
all  rushed  to  him. 

At  that  moment  a  scream  from  within  the  cave  reached  my 

ears. 

I  entered  it.  I  had  recognized  the  voice.  It  was  that  of 
Nellie  Barker. 

Within  the  cave  I  found  her.  I  also  found  her  father.  Both 
were  prisoners.  Both  were  bound  hand  and  foot.  Quickly 
I  severed  their  bonds.  Nellie  sprang  into  my  arms.  Then  a 
hurried  explanation  followed. 

“The  reason  I  telegraphed  for  you  was  this,”  said  Mr. 

B»  rker.  1 


Then  he  continued  as  follows:  Although  I  have  always 
kept  it  a  profound  secret  from  all,  even  from  Nellie,  she  is 
my  daughter  by  adoption  only.  She  was  left  at  my  door 
when  a  mere  thing  not  more  than  two  years  old.  My  wife 
took  her  and  cared  for  her,  and  our  hearts  went  out  to  her 
as  though  she  were  our  own  child. 

A  few  days  ago  a  strange,  dark-looking  man  called  at  my 
house.  He  made  a  good  many  inquiries,  and  led  me  to  talk 
of  the  past.  Finally  he  ^sked  me  if  I  did  not  find  a  little 
girl  infant  at  my  door  seventeen  years  ago.  I  did  not  deny  it. 

Nellie  entered  the  room.  At  the  sight  of  her  the  stranger 
was  strangely  agitated,  and  when  Nellie  was  gone  he  Said: 

“That  girl  is  the  infant  who  was  left  at  your  door.” 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  child  was  his  own,  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  desert  her,  and  that  he  had  come  now 
only  to  assure  himself  that  she  yet  lived.  In  conclusion  he 
said: 

“I  find  in  her  good  hands.  Keep  her  as  your  own  daughter 
always.” 

Soon  after  he  was  gone.  That  very  night,  after  dark,  I 
saw  him  lurking  near  the  house;  and  last  night,  as  we  were 
about  retiring  for  the  night,  the  door  was  dashed  open,  and 
the  stranger  who  claimed  to  be  Nellie’s  father  and  two  other 
men,  all  strangers  to  me,  entered.  We  were  seized,  bound 
and  hurried  here.  The  cause  of  the  outrage  I  cannot  compre¬ 
hend.  An  hour  ago  all  the  men  but  the  one  who  claimed  to 
be  Nellie’s  father  left.  He  remained  on  guard. 

This  was  Mr.  Barker's  story. 

As  he  concluded  the  boy  Billidad  entered  the  cave  and  said: 

“The  man  dad  winged  is  dyin’,  and  he  wants  to  speak  wid 
yer.  ” 

Accompanied  by  the  others,  I  hastened  from  the  cabin. 

“I  have  a  confession  to  make,”  said  the  dying  man,  as  we 
reached  his  side. 

“I  am  not  that  girl’s  father,  but  I  know  who  she  is.  She 
is  the  only  child  and  lawful  heiress  of  Captain  Craigston,  who 
was  murdered  years  ago.  She  was  stolen  the  night  of  the 
murder  by  the  man  I  employed  to  kill  Craigston.  That  man 
told  me  he  drowned  the  child;  but  a  month  ago  he  told  me 
he  had  lied,  and  directed  me  where  to  find  the  girl. 

“I  caused  the  death  of  Captain  Craigston  for  revenge. 

A  few  months  ago  I  learned  that  an  immense  estate  in 
England  had  been  left  to  Captain- Craigston  or  his  heirs. 

“Advertisements  appeared  in  New  York  and  Canada  papers 
saying  the  said  Craigston  had  last  been  heard  from  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

“I  satisfied  myself  that  the  man  -whose  death  I  had  caused 
was  the  Craigston  wanted,  so  I  determined  to  abduct  his  only 
heiress,  force  her  to  marry  me,  and  through  her  gain  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  English  fortune. 

“That  I  also  abducted  her  father  was  to  cause  the  girl  to 
yield,  by  threatening  to  kill  him  if  she  refused  to  become 
my  wife.” 

This  was  the  confession  of  the  assassin,  for  such  he  was  at 
heart. 

Though  I  knew  it  not,  I  had  been  trailing  the  assassin  of 
Craigston. 

The  mystery  of  that  murder  was  a  mystery  no  more. 

“In  a  jewel-case  in  my  residence — rooms  in  the  city — the 
address  of  which  you  will  find  on  this  card,  you  will  find  a 
locket  containing  the  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  girl,” 
added  the  dying  man  with  his  last  breath. 

Next  day  Nellie  and  I  visited  the  dead  rascal’s  rooms. 

Nellie  sank  into  a  chair,  agitated  and  nervous,  while  I 
opened  a  jewel-case  on  the  table  and  took  out  the  locket. 

It  contained  the  needed  papers  to  establish  Nellie’s  claim 
to  the  fortune,  and  in  due  time  she  received  It. 

Within  the  year  we  were  married. 
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book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

•  FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together,  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  wrhether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

•  No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  IIOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  eelf-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
Instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  IIOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  pftnciples  of  6leight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
■leight-of-band ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Haffuer.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. — Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  trick* 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

*  MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR. — firery  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know'. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  JEolian  Harp.  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roval  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  Young  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  now  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subject*; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A  wonderful  littl* 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  vour  father 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer:  and.  in  fact.  everybody  and  any¬ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  roun* 
lady  iu  the  land  should  have  this  book.  ' 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  -Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  anv  subject* 
Also  rules  for  puuctuatioa  and  imposition,  with  specimen  letter*! 
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•  No  amateur  m  nstrai®  _ 


NO 
ROOK 

SfcSR.im.niok!!0  amatenr  minstrels  is  complete  "without 

No.  *-•  lilE  KOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Cou:-t--  u5  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 

rneot1*^  amateur  shows. 8  J°ke3'  J“St  the  thin«  £or  home  am«e- 

N'* T4nir V  ROni?1  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
ANP  OK.— Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 

boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
ranixbg  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No-  Ml  LDOONS  JOKES.— This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  e>er  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  .arge  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terreroe  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  *9.  HOW  lO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  .how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage ;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 

^niC  Jart^T TO11  a  Prominent  Stage  Manager. 

ho  80.  xl  S  WILLIAMS  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes.  anecdot;  i  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popuiar  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  *  WTINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
fall  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOWT  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

cook^ 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 


ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
Bv  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS. — Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  Metrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT, 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is.  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW7  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rvles  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croqu  t.  d  minoes,  etc.  _ 

No*  36.  HOW  O  ::OLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

^  s3,yin^s« 

52  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bagp’  Casino,  Fortv-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  I  ully  illustrated.  Ly  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
life  secret,  and  on?  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 

3,  about  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

oo'  jjoW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
'  a  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre, ,  church,  and 

in  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

Vo  27  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
-ivmtYifkin*  the  roost  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
£  F  w  h dialed, Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER— Containing  too* 
teeu  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  ir  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW7  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  fo1'  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 


SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW7  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  art 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
do.  11 C6S 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  aud  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW7  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  Cbnvinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 


I 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 

Keene 

No. '50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PUTS. — Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  knd  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  sill  ki  .Ids  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrupy  essences.  etc„  etc. 

No.  84.  -HOW  TO  BECOME  AN*  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 
Hiland. 

'  No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regard  ng  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustraUd. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  016  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney 

No.' 62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CA:5>ET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET. — Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  6 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
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Address  FRANK  TOUSEV.  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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“FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY” 

Containing  Stories  of  Boys  Who  Make  Money. 


Colored  Covers. 
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Price  5  Cents. 


122  From  Newsboy  to  Banker;  or,  Rob  Lake’s  Rise  in  Wall 

Street. 

123  A  Golden  Stake;  or,  The  Treasure  of  the  Indies. 

124  A  Grip  on  the  Market;  or,  A  Hot  Time  in  Wall  Street. 

125  Watching  His  Chance;  or,  From  Ferry  Boy  to  Captain. 

1 26  A  Game  for  Gold;  or,  The  Young  King  of  Wall  Street. 

127  A  Wizard  for  Luck;  or,  Getting  Ahead  in  the  World. 

128  A  Fortune  at  Stake;  or,  A  Wall  Street  Messenger’s  Deal. 

129  His  Last  Nickel;  or,  What  it  Did  for  Jack  Rand. 


130  Nat  Noble,  The  Little  Broker;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Started 

a  Wall  Street  Panic. 

131  A  Struggle  for  Fame;  or,  The  Gamest  Boy  in  the  World. 

132  The  Young  Money  Magnate;  or,  The  Wall  Street  Boy 

Who  Broke  the  Market. 

133  A  Lucky  Contract;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Made  a  Raft  of 

Money. 

134  A  Big  Risk;  or,  The  Game  that  Won. 

135  On  Pirate’s  Isle;  or,  The  Treasure  offthe  Seven  Craters. 


“WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY” 

Containing  Stories  of  Boy  Firemen. 

Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 


98  Young  Wide-Awake’s  Nerve;  or,  Fire-Fighting  Against  Big 

Odds. 

99  Young  Wide-Awake’s  Trumpet  Call;  or,  A  Bold  Fight  to 

Save  a  Life. 

100  Young  Wide-Awake  and  the  Blind  Girl;  or,  The  Fire  at 

the  Asylum. 

101  Young  Wide-Awake  in  a  Snare;  or,  Putting  Out  a  Dozen 

Fires. 

102  Young  Wide-Awake  at  the  Burning  Bridges;  or,  Baffling 

the  “Brotherhood  of  Vengeance.” 


103  Young  Wide-Awake  Saving  a  Million  Dollars;  or,  The 

Mystery  of  a  Bank  Blaze. 

104  Young  Wide-Awake’s  Boy  Helpers;  or,  The  Young  Volun¬ 

teers  of  Belmont. 

105  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Terror;  or,  Brave  Work  in  a  Burn¬ 

ing  Coal  Mine. 

10G  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Race  With  Death;  or,  Battling  With 
the  Elements. 

107  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Courage;  or,  The  Capture  of  the 
'  “Norwich  Six.”  - 


“THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76” 

Containing  Revolutionary  Stories 


Colored  Covers. 


32  Pages 


Price  5  Cents 


373  The  Liberty  Boys  Lightning  Sweep;  or,  The  Affair  at 

Rugeley’s  Mill. 

374  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Dumb  Messenger;  or.  Out  with 

the  Mountain  Men. 

375  The  Liberty  Boys’  Cavalry  Charge;  or,  Running  Out  the 

Skinners. 

376  The  Liberty  Boys’  Secret;  or,  The  Girl  Spy  of  Brooklyn. 

377  The  Liberty  Boys  in  the  Swamp;  or,  Fighting  Along  the 

Santee. 


378  The  Liberty  Boys’  Compact;  or,  Bound  by  an  Oath. 

379  The  Liberty  Boys’  Hollow  Square;  or.  Holding  off  the 

Hessians. 

380  The  Liberty  Boys’  Countersign;  or,  Hot  Work  at  the 

Forts. 

381  The  Liberty  Boys’  Gold  Chest;  or,  The  Old  Tory’s  Secret. 

382  The  Liberty  Boys  Helping  Harden;  or,  Spy  Against  Spy. 
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. . .  .copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . . . 

. . . .  “  “  WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

. . . .  “  “  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . 
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WORK  AND  WIN 

Xlie  Uost  W  eelvly  lPualislied. 

READ  ONE  AND.  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL. 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

410  Fred  Fearnot’s  Deal  in  Diamonds;  or,  The  Strange  Man  from 

A  Jj*| 

417  Fred  Fearnot  and  Dead-Shot  Dick;  or,  Beating  the  Western 

Champion. 

418  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mill  Girl;  or,  The  Factory  Gang  of  Fair- 

dale. 

419  Fled  Fearnot's  New  Ice-Boat  :  or.  Beating  the  Best  of  Them. 

420  Fred  Fearnot’s  Christmas  Day ;  or,  How  lie  and  Terry  Hau 

Some  Fun.  _  , 

421  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Who  Tried  ;  or,  Bound  to  liise  in  the 

World. 

422  Fred  Fearnot's  Temperance  Talk:  or.  Heading  for  a  Good  Cause. 

423  Fred  Fearnot  and  Lawyer  Lee:  or.  Helping  a  Boor  Widows  Case. 

424  Fred  Fearnot's  Snow-Shoe  Trip;  or.  A  Tough  Time  in  the  Rockies. 

425  Fred  Fearnot  and  Old  Mason ;  or,  The  Sharpest  Fox  in  \\  all 
•  Street. 

42G  Fred  Fearnot  at  Ranch  X  ;  or.  Giving  the  Cowboys  Points. 

427  Fred  Fearnot's  Search  for  Evelyn ;  or.  How  She  Got  Lost. 

428  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Village  Boss ;  or,  Dealing  With  a  Hard 

Man. 

429*  Fred  Fearnot’s  Streak  of  Luck  :  or.  The  Gold  Gang  of  Gilt  Edge. 

430  Fred  Fearnot’s  False  Friend;  or.  Almost  Brought  to  Ruin. 

431  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Kentucky  Girl  ;  or,  Down  iu  the  Blue  Grass 

Country. 

432  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Lucky  Lew”  ;  or,  The  Man  Who  Could  Not 

Lose. 

433  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Nervy  Ned”  ;  or,  The  Pluckiest  Boy  In  Wall 

Street. 

434  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Yellow  Queen”  ;  or,  The  Mysterious  Sign 

of  the  Seven. 

435  Fred  Fearnot's  Range  Riders  :  or.  Hunting  Down  the  Outlaws. 

436  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lumber-Jacks;  or,  A  Wild  Time  in  the 

Woods. 

437  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Happy  Harry”  ;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Always 

Won. 

438  Fred  Fearnot  in  Fortune  City ;  or,  The  Greatest  Chance  in  the 

World. 

439  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Pittsburgh  Pete”  ;  or.  Lively  Times  in  the 

Oil  Country. 

440  Fred  Fearnot’s  Stern  Chase;  or,  After  the  Mexican  Raiders. 

441  Fred  Fearnot's  Opening  Game:  or.  Out  to  Win  the  Pennant. 

442  Fred  Fearnot's  Only  Assist  ;  or.  Making  Team  Work  Win. 

443  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Swifton  Sports;  or,  Playing  Ball  for  a  Big 

Stake. 

444  Fred  Fearnot  at  Second  Base;  or.  Winning  Out  in  the  Ninth. 

445  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Challenge;  or,  Calling  Down  the  Boasters. 

446  Fred  Fearnot's  Loyal  Rooters;  or,  Following  up  the  Game. 

447  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Wonders ;  or.  The  Youngest  Nine  in 

the  League. 

448  Fred  Fearnot's  Double  Header:  or,  Playing  It  Out  to  Win. 

449  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  "Rube”  Pitcher;  or,  The  Pride  of  the  Way- 

back  League. 

450  Fred  Fearnot’s  Best  Ball  ;  or,  The  Curve  that  Fooled  the  Bats¬ 

men. 

451  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Tricky  Umpire  ;  or.  The  Worst  Roast  of  All. 

452  Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy  Twirler :  or.  Trying  Out  a  Youngster. 

453  Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Coaching  Line  ;  or,  Playing  Inside  Bali. 

454  Fred  Fearnot  and  Old  “Well  !  Well  !”  ;  or,  Having  Fun  With  a 

Fan. 

455  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Scrappy  Nine  ;  or.  Having  a  Peck  of  Trou¬ 

ble. 

456  Fred  Fearnot’s  Final  Game ;  or,  Winning  the  Great  Pennant. 
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457  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Water  Wizard;  or,  Beating  the  World* 
Champion. 

158  Fred  Fearnot's  New  Motor  Boat  :  or,  Out  to  Win  the  Cup. 

459  Fred  Fearnot  at  Ranch  IU:  or,  The  Search  for  the  Branded  Man 

460  Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Gridiron  ;  or,  The  Opening  Game  of  Foot¬ 

ball. 

461  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Drunkard  ;  or,  Saving  a  Good  Man  from 

Ruin.  ; 

462  Fred  Fearnot’s  Star  Quarter-Back  ;  or,  The  Trick  that  the 

Game. 

463  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Railroad  Jack”  :  or.  After  the  Train  Wreckers. 

464  Fred  Fearnot  Playing  Half-Back;  or.  Winning  the  Game  by  Grit. 

465  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Shadow  Hand;  or,  Solving  a  Strange 

Mystery. 

466  Fred  Fearnot’s  Sixty-Yard  Run:  or,  Champion  of  the  Football 

Field. 

-167  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Town  Bully  :  or.  Taming  a  Young  Giant. 

468  Fred  Fearnot's  Football  Stars:  or.  Fp  Against  a  College  Team. 

469  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Trapper’s  Boy;  or.  Hunting  in  the  North-, 

west.  "*■ 

470  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Ice  King;  or.  Beating  the  Champion 

Skater 

471  Fred  Fearnot's  Deadliest  Duel:  or.  Forced  to  Fight  a  foreiguer. 

472  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Wood  Hawks”  ;  or,  The  Mystic  Baud  of 

the  Forest. 

473  Fred  Fearnot  and  Iloekev  Hal  :  or.  The  Boy  Who  Won  the  Prize. 

474  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Elk  Country;  or,  A  Thousand  Miles  on 

Sledges. 

475  Fred  Fearnot  and  Hans  the  Skater;  or.  Beating  the  Dutch  Boy 

Champion. 

476  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Tricky  Guide ;  or,  On  Snowshoes  in  the 

Frozen  North.  J 

477  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Teddy  the  Waif”  ;  or,  The  Search  for  a  Run¬ 

away  Boy.  ^ 

478  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Madman;  or.  The  Reign  of  Terror  ,  in 

Ralston. 

479  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mill  Girl:  or.  A  Helping  Hand  to  the  Pooi 

480  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Circus  Star:  or.  On  the  Road  with  . 

Big  Show. 

481  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Reformed  Drunkard  :  or.  His  Greatest 

Temperance  Crusade 
4S2  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wildest  Ride  :  or.  Chased  Through  Three  States. 
483  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cowardly  Boy  :  or,  Teaching  Him  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

4S4  Fred  Fearnot  and  “G'psy  Jack”  :  or.  The  Secret  Symbol  of  Sir. 

485  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Aztec  Queen :  or.  Five  Days  in  Monte¬ 

zuma's  Cave. 

486  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Number  13"  ;  or.  The  Boy  Who  Never  Haa 

Luck. 

487  Fi °d  Fearnot  and  the  Irish  Boy;  or.  The  Sharpers  of  Battery 

Park. 

488  Fred  Fearnot  Home  Again  :  or.  Good  Times  with  His  Friends. 

489  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  Backstop;  or.  Winning  a  Hot  BaU  Game. 

490  Fred  Fearnot  and  "Old  Mystery”  :  or.  The  Hermit  of  Spirit  Lake. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


24  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  We'eklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  an  1  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by 
return  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 
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Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

- copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . I 

. . . .  “  “  WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

....  “  “  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

-  “  “  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76,  Nos . 

.  ..  *  “  PtUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . 

•  (“  “  SECRET  SERVICE.  Nos . 

...  “  FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY,  Nos 

. . .  •  a  u  Ton-Cent  Hand  Books,  Nos . 
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